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We have never perused a work of literature or 
science, or even one of fiction, with such an intense 
interest as that with which we have devoured the 
two remarkable volumes now before us. We have 
cheated our mind of its usual food, and our body of 
its usual rest, in order to grasp, by one mental 
effort, the great truths which they teach, and im- 
bibe the noble lessons which they convey. Were 


we among the personal friends of Mr. Macaulay, or | 


did we adopt the Jatitudinarian views of religious 
truth which he has presented to us in all the fasci- 
nation of language and of sentiment, we might have 
suspected that our judgment was partial, and our 
admiration extravagant; but, though our Presby- 
terian feelings have been often offended, and our 
most venerated martyrs but slightly honored, and 
our national creed not unfrequently reviled, yet 
these penumbral spots disappear, while we study in 
his bright and eloquent pages the vindication of our 
country’s liberties—the character and the fate of 
the sages who asserted them—and the righteous 
but terrible doom of the princes from whom they 
were wrung. 

There is no period of the history of England in 
which the events are so closely related to those of 
the present day as the few years of oppression and 
judicial murder which constitute the reign of James 
II. In watching at present the revival of Popery, 
and in resisting its insidious approach, we must 
study its spirit and its power previous to the Revo- 
lution ; and in contemplating our domestic disturb- 
ances, and the political convulsions which are now 
shaking the civilized world, we may discover their 
cause and their cure by a careful study of Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s volumes. In the arbitrary rule of the house 
of Stuart—in the perfidy and immorality of its 
princes—in the bigotry and licentiousness of its 
priests—in the venality of its statesmen—and in the 
blood-thirstiness of its captains—we see the germ of 
that revolutionary tempest which swept into one 
irresistible tide the otherwise conflicting elements 
of society. The giant of Reaction, in his most 
grim and savage form, summoned a patient and op- 
pressed people to revolt, and with its scorpion lash 
hurried one sovereign to the scaffuld, and another 
into exile. 

But while we shudder over the recitals in which 
these crimes are emblazoned, and through which 
our liberties were secured, the mind searches for 
some powerful principle of action to which they can 
be referred. Why was the prince perfidious, the 
judge sanguinary, and the priest corrupt? It was 

an idolatrous superstition reigned in Chris- 
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tendom—irritated at the progress of Protestant 
truth—inculcating the heresy of } ssive obedience 
to kings—exercising an authority over the souls 
and bodies of men—usurping the sceptre, and as- 
suming the ermine of the church’s head—sealing 
the ark of divine truth—and closing or poisoning 
the fountains of education and knowledge. In the 
lap of this superstition even Protestant England 
slumbered. Truth, secular and divine, had indeed 
begun to throw its mingled radiance among the ig- 
norant and immoral masses of English life. It had 
long before gilded and braced the Scottish mind, 
and raised the Scottish heart to a sense of its duties 
and its wrongs. The noble doctrines of the school 
of Calvin, which Scripture taught and philosophy 
confirmed, had been accepted as the creed of Pres- 
bytery, and formed the basis of its simple discipline 
and worship. Through the unity and power of her 
faith, and the indomitable courage of her people, 
the church of our fathers would have maintained 
her ground against all the power of the Papacy, if 
wielded only by her domestic princes ; but the union 
of the crown of Scotland with that of England, 
which in happier times has been the source of her 
glory and her strength, threw her back a century 
in the race of civilization and knowledge. 

A despicable king, in carrying off its crown, for- 
got his duty to the land which gave him birth, striv- 
ing to overturn its blood-cemented church, and 
launching against its priesthood and its people the 
formidable power of his double sovereignty. Her 
humble temple fell beneath the sword of the tyrant, 
but only to rise again with a nobler pediment and a 
loftier peristyle. The same godless princes who 
had desecrated our altars and slain our martyrs 
lifted their blood-stained hand against the sister 
church ; but they lifted it in vain, for their dynasty 
perished in the wreck of the superstition which 
they upheld. Under a Protestant race of kings, 
and a Protestant constitution, the sceptres of Eng- 
land and Scotland have been welded into one. 
Their churches have flourished and grown together 
—the one rich and powerful—the other humble and 
contented. Their literature and science—their trade 
and their commerce—their arts and their arms— 
have achieved throughout the civilized world a glo- 
rious and imperishable name. We have now noth- 
ing to fear from perfidious and criminal sovereigns, 
from unprincipled statesmen, from venal judges, or 
from sanguinary chiefs. We have nothing to fear 
from political turbulence. The progressive reform 
of our institutions, and their gradual accommodation 
to the ever-varying necessities of man, and the ever- 
changing phases of social life, can always be secured 
by the moral energy of an educated and religious 
people. We have still less to fear from foreign in- 
vasion. The diffusion of knowledge, and the local. 
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approximation and mutual interests of nations, have 
exorcised the spirit of war; and should it reappear, 
with its iron vizor and its bloody drapery, we have 
bulwarks of steel and of oak that may defy the hos- 
tile levies of the world. But we have much to fear 
from that gigantic superstition which has so often 
erected the stake and the scaffold in our land, and 
which is again girding itself for the recovery of its 
power. Crowds of its devotees have been long sta- 
tioning themselves in our towns and villages. Idol- 
atrous altars are rising thick around us. ‘The Upas 
seeds of papal error, long concealed in the rubrics 
and liturgies of a neighboring church, have already 
begun to germinate—now hiding their blanched 
vegetation from the eye of day—now rising up in 
rank luxuriance—now budding under the surplice 
—now bearing fruit under the mitre. The breath 
of a bigoted minister, or the fiat of an unprincipled 
monarch, is alone wanting to plant the poison-tree 
in our land, and renew the battle of faith which was 
waged and won by our fathers. 

It is not probable that such a direct agency will 
be employed, but there are crooked lines of policy 
by which treason finds an easier and a quicker path 
to its crimes. There may be a minister, and there 
may be a parliament, so blind to religious truth, so 
ignorant of the lessons which history has read to 
them, and so reckless of the temporal and spiritual 
interests which they control, as to supply with the 
munitions of war the enemies of our faith, and thus 
arm a Catholic priesthood against a Protestant 
shrine, and marshal a wild population against the 
peace and liberties of the empire. Had we at the 
helm of state some modern Orpheus, who could 
charm with his lyre of gold the denizens of the 
moral wilderness, or some Indian sage who could 
cajole the poison-tooth from the snake in the grass, 
we might expect by a stipendiary bribe to lvose the 
Jesuit from his vows, or the priest from his alle- 
giance ; but history proclaims to us, by a hand- 
writing on the wall, what the experience of the 
nation confirms, that every concession which truth 
makes to error is but a new buttress to support it, 
and that every shackle which toleration strikes from 
fanaticism, adds but to its virulence and power. 
To our Roman Catholic brethren we would cheer- 
fully extend every right and privilege which we 
ourselves enjoy—to every civil and military office 
we would admit thern—with every honorable dis- 


tinction we would adorn them. Whatever, indeed, 


be his creed, we would welcome the wise man to 
our board, and we would clasp the good man to 
our bosom—some modern Augustine if he exists— 
some living Pascal if he is to be found; but we 
would never consent, even under the torture-boot 
of James II., to pay out of the hard earnings of 
Protestant toil the stipend of a Catholic priest, or 
build his superstitious altar, or purchase the relics 
of his idolatry. 

We have no desire to support these views by 
any arguments of our own. We are content to 
refer our readers to the truth-speaking and heart- 
stirring pages of Mr. Maculay. In his history 
of James II., every fact has but one meaning, ev- 





ery event but one tongue, and every mystery but 
one interpretation. We here learn that with civil 
liberty popery cannot coexist. With Scripture 
truth it is utterly irreconcilable. With the faith 
of science it is at variance. ‘To the spread of 
education and knowledge it is bitterly opposed. 
From the sage equally as from the novice it de- 
mands the secrets of the life and the heart; and 
over the domestic sanctuary, the seat of the purest 
and holiest of our affections, it has exercised, and 
insists upon exercising, the control of a parent, and 
it has wielded, and insists upon wielding, the scep- 
tre of a god. 

Gathering these truths from the work before us, 
and entertaining the opinion which we do of its 
transcendent merits, we cannot but record our 
satisfaction at the rapid and extensive circulation 
which it has already obtained, and express the 
wish that it may adorn every library and enlighten 
every family in the kingdom. And notwithstand- 
ing the imperfections which in our eyes it bears, 
and the errors of opinion which to us it occasionally 
exhibits, and the hard judgments which it some- 
times pronounces against truths which we accept and 
revere, we would yet wish to see it in an abridged 
form, diffusing through middle life its great truths 
and lessons, and we should not object to have it 
read in our schools, and studied in our universities, 
as the best history of our revolution, and the safest 
expositor of our civil and religious liberties. 

As Mr. Macaulay’s History of England is to be 
brought ‘‘down to a time which is within the 
memory of men still living,’’ it will no doubt in- 
clude the chronicle of the great revolution, which, 
at the close of the last century, subverted European 
dynasties, and which, after being itself subverted, 
has reappeared with redoubled energy, threatening 
the extinction, or heralding the improvement, of 
every political institution. The path of the his- 
torian will therefore lie among thorns and quick- 
sands, exposing him to the assaults of vindictive 
factions—of men rushing headlong to change, or 
checking the march of that great civilization which 
the highest oracles have taught us to anticipate. 
The manner in which Mr. Macaulay has traced his 
course through the intricacies of our own revolu- 
tionary period is the best earnest of his future suc- 
cess; and though we sometimes start at what is 
perhaps only the shadow of secular leanings, when 
he refers to conflicting creeds, and treats of eccle- 
siastical strife, we yet look forward with confi- 
dence, and even with delight, to his future labors. 
It is difficult for a statesman embroiled in the pol- 
ities of his own day, and committed often to party 
opinions which he does not himself hold, to descant 
freely and consistently on the events of other times, 
and to protect those stern decisions which he pro- 
nounces for posterity, from the taint of passing in- 
terests and contemporary feeling. Mr. Macaulay 
has, in our judgment, stood clear of this Scylla and 
Charybdis of history, and we feel assured that 
even his political adversaries will not venture to 
assert that he has chronicled the reign of James 
II. with the temper of a partisan, or sought to 








magnify his own political opinions by distorting the 
facts or suppressing the truths of history. 

The first volume of the work which we shall 
now proceed to analyze, is divided into five chap- 
ters. In the first, Mr. Macaulay gives a condensed 
and elegant sketch of English history from the 
earliest times to the Revolution in 1660. In the 
second chapter, he details the leading events in the 
reign of Charles II. In the third, he describes the 
state of England at the accession of James II., 
treating of its statistics, its literature and science, 
its arts, its agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce, the state of its towns and villages, and the 
condition of its population; and in the remaining 
two chapters, he gives the history of the last of the 
Stuarts, which is continued and concluded in the 


jive chapters of the second volume. 


The great event of the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to Christianity is justly regarded by Mr. 
Macaulay as the ‘‘ first of a long series of salutary 
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Ages, was better than that of a purer faith, and 
better, too, than that of the muscular and auda- 
cious baron, who, in the same age, led his heredi- 
tary bondsmen to battle, there is not a Protestant 
versed in history that will not give it indignant de- 
nial. 

The mental power to which we do homage in 
the statesman and law-giver is essentially different 
from the mental power of the priest. The one is 
the efflatus of a god embodied in the sage to bless 
and elevate his species—the other the spirit of 
Belial displayed in fraud and imposture—in false 
legends and in lying miracles. Under the priestly 
sway, knowledge was placed in bond for the pur- 
poses of deception. The vicegerent of Heaven 


-encouraged crime by absolving the criminal, and 


the moral and mental power which he thus wield- 


ed descended unimpaired to his successors, and is 
| potently exercised at this moment over every king- 
}dom in Christian Europe. A purer religion than 


revolutions’’ which laid the foundation of that no- | this—the faith of Luther, or even the faith of Pas- 
ble constitution by which England has been distin- | cal and Arnaud, would doubtless have been a more 
guished from other nations. The predominance | efficient agent in the civilization of mankind. But 
of the sacerdotal over the civil power, which leven the audacious autocrat exercised a sway more 
marked this early period of our history, and which | humane and improving than that of the priest. He 
was continued for a great length of time, he con- | laid no embargo upon knowledge—he put forth no 
ceives to have been a real blessing to ‘‘a society | claim to divine power, and he transmitted none to 


sunk in ignorance, and ruled by mere physical 
force.’’ Viewing the power of priesteraft as men- 
tal, and “* that which naturally and properly belongs 
to intellectual superiority,’’ he pronounces it to be 
‘nobler and better than that which consists merely 
in corporeal strength ;”’ and as the priests were by 
far the wisest portion of society, lie decides ‘ that 
it was on the whole good that they should be re- 
spected and obeyed, and that their dominion in the 
Dark Ages had been, in spite of many abuses, a le- 
gitimate and a’salutary guardianship.’’ Even ‘‘ the 
spiritual supremacy arrogated by the pope in the 
Dark Ages is held to have been productive of far 
more good than evil ;’’ and Mr. Macaulay reaches 
the climax of his admiration, when he expresses 
his doubt whether a purer religion might not have 
been found a less efficient agent in accomplishing 
‘that revolution which, in the thirteenth century, 
put an end to the tyranny of nation over nation, 
and that revolution which, a.few generations later, 
put an end to the property of man in man.” 
Although we regard these laudations of sacer- 
dotal and papal supremacy, and of the pilgrimages, 
and sanctuaries, and crusades, and monastic insti- 
tutions of the Middle Ages, as an oblatjon to the 
political liberalism of the hour, and as a stumbling- 
block at the very threshold of Mr. Macaulay’s 
labors, we yet feel some difficulty in reducing such 
general assertions into a proposition which can be 
fairly analyzed. ‘That the ascendency of mental 
power as a principle of government is superior to 
‘*that which consists merely in corporeal strength,”’ 
or, as elsewhere expressed, to that which governs 
‘‘ by vigor of muscle, and by audacity of spirit,” 
is a truth too palpable to be denied. But when 
we express it in another form, and aver that the 
government of popery, as exercised in the Middle 


his race. If he fell in battle, a son or a chieftain 
less warlike than himself was not prevented by his 
caste from acquiring and diffusing a taste for the 
arts of peace, and from exercising a milder sway 
over his serfs. If he returned from conquest, he 
might import some new ideas from his enemies, or 
bring back some refined or intellectual captive, or 
|introduce into his fastnesses some instrument or 
| process of civilization. 

But if the audacious prince was a Jess humane 
_and enlightened ruler than the priest—if the prelate 
| St. Dunstan was a nobler character than the war- 
rior Penda, whence arose the formidable contrast ! 
The priest himself was the cause. He it was that 
‘intercepted the rays of civilization and science, 
'which Heaven was gradually shedding over our 
race. He it was that selfishly converged them in- 
to the gloomy crypt of his sanctuary, and dispensed 
them at an usurious interest in magic and in jug- 
glery, to deceive and enslave mankind. There 
was, indeed, a species of learning which emanated 
from the hierarchy duty free. They not only 
tolerated but taught the botany of the holy thorn, 
the osteology of saintly vertebrae, the odontology 
of the Virgin, and the physiology of St. Januarius’ 
blood ; and every monastery and temple had its 
museum of crowns and vestments, of ropes and 
chains, of crucifixes and crosses, of teeth and toes, 
labelled in duplicates and triplicates to establish 
their mendacious legends. It was thus that knowl- 
edge nestled in the monasteries, and thus that sci- 
ence was contraband in the baronial hall. 

Did our narrow space permit us to continue the 
discussion of this subject, we would present it to 
our readers under another phase. We would direct 
their attention to the Chronicles of Arabia, and the 
noble Institutions which, during the Dark Ages 
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sprang up under the religion of the Crescent. 
When a corrupt superstition, as Mr. Macaulay 
allows it to be, was blighting with its sirocco 
currents the green buds of secular knowledge, 
and imprisoning within their fruit-vessel the long 
ripened seeds of sacred truth, the Caliphs of the 
East, the depositaries of physical force, and the 
heroes of many battles, were introducing among 
the ferocious Saracens the elements of Art and 
Science, and establishing schools and academies 
for the instruction of the children of the Prophet. 
A Christian physician, unfettered by Mohammedan 
tests, presided over the academy of Khorasan, com- 
posed of men of all countries and creeds. The 
orthodox Mussulmans indeed murmured at the lib- 
erality of their princes, but the Arabian youth 
resorted to the gymnasium, and neither his acade- 
mies nor his colleges were denounced as godless. 
Such were the labors of Almamon. With a 
**vigor of muscle, and an audacity of spirit’? not 
inferior to that of any of the captains of his age, 
he drew his sword against his enemies, but he re- 
turned it to its scabbard, more eager than before 
for the instruction and civilization of his subjects. 
As if conscious of the weakness of his position, 
Mr. Macaulay re-states his heresy with modifying 
expressions, and contents himself with the affirma- 
tion, ‘* that that superstition (namely, the Catholic) 
cannot be regarded as ‘ unmixedly noxious’ which 
creates an aristocracy altogether independent of 
race, and compels the hereditary master to kneel 
before the spiritual tribunal of the hereditary 
bondsman.”” ‘To the proposition in this form we 
willingly assent. There is no superstition unmix- 
edly noxious—no institution, either social or politi- 
cal, in which something innocuous may not be 
found. Even in slavery, the climax of institu- 
tional baseness, we may contrast the African in 
chains braving the horrors of the middle passage, 
with the slave spending the rest of his life under 
the roof of a kind and even a Christian master. 
Among the causes by which England was, at 
an early period, advantageously distinguished from 
most of the neighboring countries, Mr. Macaulay, 
in a very interesting passage, mentions the relation 
in which the nobility stood to the commonalty — 


There was (he says) a strong hereditary aris- 
tocracy, but it was of all hereditary aristocracies 
the least insolent and exclusive. It had none of the 
invidious character of a caste. It was constantly 
receiving members from the people, and constantly 
sending down members to mingle with the people. 
Any gentleman might become a peer. The younger 
son of a peer was but a gentleman. Grandsons of 

ers yielded precedence to newly made knights. 

he dignity of knighthood was not beyond the reach 
of any man who could by diligence and thrift realize 
a good estate, or who could attract notice by his 
valor in a battle or a siege. It was regarded as no 
disparagement for the daughter of a duke, nay, of 
a royal duke, to espouse a distinguished commoner. 
* * * * Good blood, indeed, was held in high 
respect ; but between good blood and the privileges 
of the peerage, there was most fortunately for our 
country no necessary connection. Pedigrees as long, 
and scutcheons as old, were to be found out of the 
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House of Lords as in it. There were new men 
who bore the highest titles. There were untitled 
men well known to have been descended from 
knights who had broken the Saxon ranks at Hast- 
ings, and scaled the walls of Jerusalem. * * * There 
was, therefore, here no line like that which in some 
other countries divided the patrician from the ple- 
beian. The yeoman was not inclined to murmur 
at dignities to which his own children might rise. 
The grandee was not inclined to insult a class into 
which his own children must descend. * * * * 
The constitution of the House of Commons tended 
greatly to promote the salutary intermixture of 
classes. The knight of the shire was the connect- 
ing link between the baron and the shopkeeper. 
On the same benches on which sat the goldsmiths, 
the drapers, and grocers, who had been returned to 
Parliament by the commercial towns, sat also mem- 
bers who, in any other country, would have been 
called noblemen, hereditary lords of manors, en- 
titled to hold courts, and to bear coat armor, and 
able to trace back an honorable descent through 
many generations. Some of them were younger 
sons and brothers of great lords. Others could 
boast even of royal blood. At length the eldest 
son of an Earl of Bedford, called, in courtesy, by 
the second title of his father, offered jimself as 
candidate for a seat in the House of Commons, and 
his example was followed by others. Seated in 
that house, the heirs of the grandees of the reaim 
naturally became as zealous for its privileges as any 
of the humble burgesses with whom they were 
mingled. ‘Thus our democracy was, from an early 
period, the most aristocratic, and our aristocracy 
the most democratic in the world; a peculiarity 
which has lasted down to the present day, and 
which has produced many important moral and 
political effects. —Vol. i., pp. 38—40. 


After briefly referring to the government of the 
Plantagenets and Tudors, Mr. Macaulay treats of 
the Reformation and its consequences. He finds 
it difficult to say whether England owes more to 
the Roman Catholic religion or to the Reformation, 
and yet he admits that, ‘‘ for political and intel- 
lectual freedom, and for all the blessings which 
political and intellectual freedom have brought in 
their train, she is chiefly indebted to the great rebel- 
lion of the Laity against the Priesthood.”’ The ori- 
gin and peculiar character of the English Church, 
and the relation in which it stood to the state, next 
passes under review. He points out the advanta- 
ges which the crown derived from an establish- 
ment which inculeated the doctrine of passive 
obedience, and describes the indignation of the 
Puritans when they saw ‘‘an institution younger 
by many years tha. themselves, and which had 
under their own eyes, eradually received its form 
from the passions and interests of a court, begin 
to miimic the lofty style of Rome.” 


Since these men—the Puritans—(says Mr. Mac- 
aulay,) could not be convinced, it was determined 
that they should be persecuted. Persecution pro- 
duced its natural effects upon them. It found them 
a sect; it made them a faction. To their hatred 
of the church was now added hatred of the crown. 
The two sentiments were intermingled, and each 
embittered the other. ° The opinions of the Puritan 
concerning the relation of ruler and subject were 
widely different from those that were inculcated in 














the homilies. His favorite divines had both by pre- 
cept and example encouraged resistance to tyrants 
and persecutors. His fellow Calvinists in France, 
in Holland, and in Scotland, were in arms against 
idolatrous and cruel princes. His notions, too, re- 
specting the government of the state, took a tinge 
from his notions regarding the government of the 
church. Some of the sarcasms which were popu- 
Jarly thrown on Episcopacy, might without much 
difficulty be turned against royalty ; and many of 
the arguments which were used to prove that spirit- 
ual power was best iodged in a synod, seemed to 
lead to the conclusion that temporal power was best 
lodged in a parliament. Thus, as the priest of the 
established church was from interest, from princi- 
ple, and from passion, zealous for the royal prerog- 
atives, the Puritan was from interest, from principle, 
and from passion, hostile tothem.—Vol. i., pp. 60, 
61. 


On the death of Elizabeth, in 1603, the crowns 
of Scotland and England were united in the person 
of James I., a mean and pusillanimous prince, a 
presumptuous pedant, and a stickler for the divine 
right of kings. His son, Charles I., while he sur- 
passed his father in understanding, surpassed him 
also in bigotry. Adopting the political theories 
of his sire, he strove to carry them into practice ; 
and in attempting to convert the government of 
England into a despotism, and to establish Episco- 
pacy in Scotland, he at once lost his life and his 
crown. 


Tt would be unjust (says Mr. Macaulay) to deny 
that Charles had some of the qualities of a good, 
and even of a great prince. He wrote and spoke, 
not like his father, with the exactness of a profes- 
sor, but after the fashion of intelligent and well- 
educated gentlemen. His taste in literature and 
art was excellent, his manner dignified though not 
gracious, his domestic life without blemish. Faith- 
lessness was the chief cause of his disasters, and 
is the chief stain on his memory. He was, in 
truth, impelled by an incurable propensity to dark 
and crooked ways. It may seem strange that his 
conscience, which on occasions of little moment 
was sufficiently sensitive, should never have re- 
proached him with this great vice. But there is 
reason to believe that he was perfidious, not only 
from constitution and from habit, but from principle. 
He seems to have learned from the theologians 
whom he most esteemed, that between him and his 
subjects there could be nothing of the nature of a 
mutual contract; that he could not, even if he 
would, divest himself of his despotic authority ; 
and that in every promise which he made there 
was an implied reservation that such promise might 
be broken in case of necessity, and that of the 
necessity he was the sole judge.—Vol. i., pp. 83, 
84. 

With a counsellor like the Earl of Strafford, 
cruel and imperious in his nature, and a spiritual 
guide like Archbishop Laud, fanatical and malig- 
nant, and the unrelenting persecutor of non-con- 
forming piety, it was no wonder that the sovereign 
was hated by his people. Tyranny, civil and 
ecclesiastical, prevailed. Obsequious judges sacri- 
ficed law and equity at the will of their monarch, 
and the Star Chamber and the High Commission, 
“‘ guided chiefly by the violent spirit of the pri- 
mate, and freed from the control of Parliament, 
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(which had not been convoked for eleven years,) 
displayed a rapacity, a violence, a malignant en- 
ergy, which had been unknown to any former 
age.’’ By such agencies the opponents of the 
government were imprisoned, pilloried, and mutila- 
ted. The whole nation was agitated and incensed. 
The persons and liberties of Englishmen were im- 
perilled ; and such was the general despair that 
men who feared God, and would have obeyed a 
righteous king, quitted the country which they 
loved, and sought and found an asylum in the 
Transatlantic wilds. Amid forests which the 
hand of man had neither planted nor reared— 
under the shelter of the oak and the pine, whose 
pedigree stretched back into pi'meval times— 
within the reach of the Indian’s tomahawk, and in 
the jungle ringing with the cries of the beasts of 
prey, did the aristocracy of England's faith lay the 
foundation of the cities of the West, and give 
birth to a race of freemen, to avenge on a future 
generation of their oppressors the wrongs of their 
fathers. 

At this emergency the insane bigotry of the 
king and primate took the fatal step which led to 
their ruin. In the ‘“‘ mere wantonness of tyranny, 
and with a criminal contempt of public feeling, 
they resolved to force upon Scotland a liturgy 
more Popish than that of England, and to this rash 
attempt,”’ as Mr. Macaulay justly cbserves, ‘‘ our 
country owes her freedom.’’ A riot took place 
at the first exhibition of the ‘hated ceremonial. 
The nation rose to arms. The Scots marched 
into Yorkshire. The English troops ‘‘ were ready 
to tear the hated Strafford to pieces,’’ and the hap- 
less king was compelled to abandon his arbitrary 
purpose, and call to his aid the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment. The Star Chamber and the High Commis- 
sion were abolished; the dungeons and prisons 
were thrown open; the wicked counsellors of the 
wicked king were impeached. Strafford was im- 
prisoned and afterwards executed ; Laud was sent 
to the Tower, tried by the lords, and executed ;* 
and the lord keeper Finch saved himself by flight. 

In order to pacify our justly indignant country- 
men, Charles visited Scotland in 1641, and put 
his sign-manual to an act declaving Episcopacy to 
be contrary to the word of God! The enemies 
of Prelacy were thus encouraged to oppose it; 
and when the Parliament reassembled in October, 
1641, it was split into two formidable parties, the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads—the faction of the king 
and of the people. In the one were marshalled 
the Roman Catholics—the frivolous votaries of 
pleasure, ‘‘ who affected gallantry, splendor of 
dress, and a taste in the lighter arts’’—together 
with the poets, the painters, and the stage-players, 
‘*down to the rope-dancer and the merry An- 
drew.’’ In the other were combined the members 


‘of the English church, who were still Calvinistic, 


the Protestant non-conformists, the municipal cor- 
porations, with their merchants and shopkeepers, 
the small rural freeholders, headed by a ‘ formi- 


* Mr. — has omitted to mention the trial and 
execution of Laud. 
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dable minority of the aristocracy, including the rich 
and powerful Earls of Northumberland, Bedford, 
Warwick, Stamford, and Essex.’”’ The rebellion 
of the Roman Catholics in Ulster gave strength 
to the popular party. The remonstrance of the 
Commons against the royal policy, the base im- 
peachment of the five leaders of the house, and 
the attempt of Charles in person to seize them by 
armed force within the walls of Parliament, in- 
flamed the zeal of the whigs, brought down upon 
the perfidious king the execration of his people, 
and forced him to fly from his stormy capital, to 
return only to a harsh and terrible doom. 

The story of the civit war, and of the protec- 
torate of Cromwell—of the trial and execution of 
Chailes I. as ‘a tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and 
a public enemy’’—of the march of General Monk 
and the army to London—of the restoration of 
Charles II., and of his triumphal return to the 
throne of his fathers, is briefly and eloquently told 
by Mr. Macaulay. 

The reign of the restored monarch had an au- 
spicious commencement. Recalled by the consent 
of opposing factions, and regarded with a roman- 
tic interest from his personal sufferings and adven- 
tures, an opportunity was afforded for exhibiting 
the noblest virtues of a king, and embalming a 
righteous prerogative in the affections and liber- 
ties of his people. But it was otherwise decreed. 
Charles had neither the head nor the heart of a 
prince. Without the ambition of fame, he thought 
as little of making England great, as he did of 
making its people free. Without the guidance 
of faith, he cared little about religion ; and without 
the restraints of conscience, he cared less about 
morality. 


He had (says Mr. Macaulay) received from na- 


ture excellent parts and a happy temper. His 
education had been such as might have been ex- 
pected to develop his understanding, and to form 
him to the practice of every public and private vir- 
tue. He had passed through all varieties of for- 
tune, and had seen both sides of human nature. 
He had, while very young, been driven forth from 
a palace to a life of exile, penury and danger. He 
had, at the age when the mind and the body are in 
their highest perfection, and when the first effer- 
vescence of boyish passions should have subsided, 
been recalled from his wanderings to wear a crown. 
He had been taught by bitter experience how much 
baseness, perfidy, and ingratitude may lie hid un- 
der the obsequious demeanor of courtiers. He had 
found, on the other hand, in the huts of the poorest, 
true nobility of soul. When wealth was offered to 
any who would betray him; when death was de- 
nounced against all who would shelter him, cot- 
tagers and serving men had kept his secret truly, 
and had kissed his hand under his mean disguise 
with as much reverence as if he had been seated on 
his ancestral throne. From such a school it might 
have been expected that a young man who wanted 
neither abilities nor amiable qualities would have 
come forth a great and good king. Charles came 
forth from that school with social habits, with polite 
and engaging manners, and with some talent for 
lively conversation. Addicted beyond measure to 
sensual indulgence ; fond of sauntering and of friv- 
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olous amusements, incapable of self-denial and of 
exertion; without faith in human virtue, or in 
human attachment; without desire of renown, and 
without sensibility to reproach. According to him, 
every person was to be bought. . is ” 
Thinking thus of mankind, Charles naturally cared 
very little what they thought of him. Honor and 
shame were scarcely more to him than light and 
darkness to the blind. His contempt of flattery 
has been highly commended, but seems, when 
viewed in connection with the rest of his character, 
to deserve no commendation. It is possible to be 
below flattery as well as above it. One who trusts 
nobody will not trust sycophants. One who does 
not value real glory will not value its counterfeit. 
It is creditable to Charles’ temper that, ill as he 
thought of his species, he never became a mis- 
anthrope. He saw little in men but what was 
hateful. Yet he did not hate them. Nay, he was 
so far humane that it was highly disagreeable to 
him to see their sufferings or to hear their com- 
plaints. * * * ‘The facility of Charles was 
such as has perhaps never been found in any man 
of equal sense. He was a slave without being a 
dupe. Worthless men and women, to the very 
bottom of whose hearts he saw, and whom he knew 
to be destitute of affection for him, and undeserving 
of his confidence, could easily wheedle him out of 
titles, places, domains, state secrets, and pardons. 
He bestowed much; yet he neither enjoyed the 
yleasure nor acquired the fame of beneficence. 
fe never gave spontaneously ; but it was painful 
to him to refuse. The consequence was, that his 
bounty generally went, not to those who deserved 
it best, nor even to those whom he liked best, but 
to the most shameless and importunate suitor who 
could obtain an audience.—Vol. i., pp. 167-170. 


In his political character Charles had no resem- 
blance either to his father or his brother. The 
doctrines of divine right and passive obedience 
made no appeal to his prejudices. Unfit for busi- 
ness he detested and shunned it in every form ; 
and such was his ignorance of affairs, that the 
very clerk of council often sneered at his silly re- 
marks and his childish impatience. In his reli- 
gious character he stood aloof, not perplexed, but 
indifferent, between the two bundles of hay— 
Infidelity and Popery. In his social and moral 
character he is not easily described. He was as 
little impressed by kindnesses as he was annoyed 
by injuries, and hence gratitude was not numbered 
among his virtues, nor revenge among his faults. 
His master-passion was to enjoy a life of undis- 
turbed repose, and to riot among the pleasures 
that make life a paradise, and eternity a torment. 

That the reign of such a prince would be tur- 
bulent and disastrous might have been readily 
anticipated. That it would be disgraceful to the 
honor of the king and the nation could scarcely 
have been foreseen. To curb the ambition of the 
French king and support the Protestant cause in 
Europe, England had entered into the triple alli- 
ance with the States General and Sweden. The 
English Parliament and both sections of the peo- 
ple had loudly applauded this salutary union of 
Protestant states, but the king viewed it as but a 
temporary concession to popular opinion. Anx- 
ious to be emancipated from constitutional control, 
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he looked to the power and riches of France for 
the accomplishment of his views; and with the 
approbation of the Duke of York, the heir to the 
throne, he opened a negotiation with the French 
king. Through his sister, the beautiful Henri- 
etta, Duchess of Orleans, he offered to declare 
himself a Roman Catholic, to dissolve the triple 
alliance, and to unite in making war against Hol- 
Jand, provided Louis gave him such aid as to make 
him independent of his Parliament. These wel- 
come propositions were accepted by France, and 
furmed the secret treaty signed at Dover in 1670; 
and, in order to maintain his ascendency at the 
English Court, Louis sent the beautiful Louisa 
Querouaille, afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth, 
to direct and control the royal will. 

Although this treaty was signed with the con- 
currence of the Cabal Minisiry,* yet Charles him- 
self suggested the most degrading of its articles, 
and concealed most of them from the majority of 
a cabinet whose unprincipled compliance he might 
readily have obtained. Mr. Macaulay has well 
described these political miscreants. Clifford, the 
most respectable of them, was ‘‘a man of fiery 
and impetuous temper,” with “‘ a strong though 
a lamentably perverted sense of duty.’ Arling- 
ton, from his vagrant life abroad, was attached to 
despotism and Popery. Buckingham, a faithless 
voluptuary and a traitor, ‘‘ was eager to win the 
royal favor by services’’ from which others ‘* would 
have recoiled with horror.”’” Ashley, full of levity 
and selfishness, ‘‘ had served and betrayed a suc- 
cession of governments.”’ ‘* Lauderdale, loud and 
coarse both in mirth and anger, was perhaps, 
under the outward show of boisterous frankness, 
the most dishonest in the Cabal. He had been 
conspicuous among the Scotch insurgents of 1638, 
and zealous for the covenant. * ° * * 
He often talked with noisy jocularity of the days 
when he was a canter and a rebel. He was now 
the chief instrument employed by the court in 


At this critical juncture there appeared on the 
stage of European politics a remarkable individual, 
who was destined, as Mr. Macaulay observes, ‘‘ to 
save the United Provinces from slavery, to curb 
the power of France, and to establish the English 
constitution on a lasting foundation.’ William 
Henry, the posthumous child of William IL., 
Prince of Orange, and Mary, the daughter of 
Charles I., was the possessor of a splendid fortune, 
a sovereign prince of Germany, and a prince of 
the blood-royal of England. The invasion of 
Holland, the result of the base treaty of Dover, 
subverted the existing government. The grand 
pensionary John de Witt was torn in pieces by the 
rabble, and the Prince of Orange became the 
head of the state. 


Young as he was, (says Mr. Macaulay,) his 
ardent and unconquerable spirit, though disguised 
by a cold and sullen manner, soon roused the cour- 
age of his dismayed countrymen. It was in vain 
that both his uncle and the French king attempted 
by splendid offers to seduce him from the cause of 





the republic. ‘To the states-general he spoke a 
| high and inspiriting language. He even ventured to 
Suggest a scheme which has an aspect of antique 
veroism, and which, if it had been accomplished, 
/would have been the noblest subject for epic song 
| that is to be found in the whole compass of modern 
history. He told the deputies that, even if their 
| natal soil and the marvels with which human indus- 
try had covered it, were buried under the ocean, all 
was not lost. The Hollanders might survive Hol- 
land. Liberty and pure religion, driven by tyrants 
and bigots from Europe, might take refuge in the 
|farthest isles of Asia. The shipping in the ports 
\of the republic would suffice to carry two hundred 
thousand emigrants to the Indian Archipelago. 
There the Dutch commonwealth might commence 
ja new and more glorious existence, and might 
|rear, under the southern cross, amidst the sugar- 
/eanes and nutmeg trees, the exchange of a weal- 
thier Amsterdam, and the schools of a more learned 
|Leyden. The national spirit swelled and rose 
high. The terms offered by the allies were firmly 


forcing Episcopacy on his reluctant countrymen, | rejected. The dykes were opened. ‘The whole 
nor did he in that cause shrink from the unsparing | country was one great lake, from which the cities, 
use of the sword, the halter, and the boot. Yet | with their ramparts and steeples, rose like islands. 
those who knew him, knew that thirty years had The invaders were forced to save themselves from 
made no change in his real sentiments—that he jdestruction by a precipitate retreat. Louis, who, 
alll leeds eenieed of Chaites 1. cod tan be |though he sometimes thought it necessary to appear 
' ¥ y : in jat the head of his troops, greatly preferred a pal- 
still preferred the Presbyterian form of church | ace to a camp, had already returned to enjoy the 
government to any other.’’ Men of such a char-/| adulation of poets and the smiles of ladies in the 
acter were the fit servants of such a king. ‘They | newly planted alleys of Versailles —Vol. i., pp. 
made his majesty fraudulently profess great zeal 1588, 219. 
for the triple alliance. They obtained money , a eee : 
from the House of Commons and the goldsmiths | Thus baffled in his designs, Louis could not 


| = . 
of London on false and flagitious pretences, and ‘Supply the means of coercing the English press. 


contig unr the wing of the Freeh monareh,|Patiamentancmbled in heaping of 1673, ae 
they issued the declaration of indulgence, abro- | 7 : 

rer 4 * «| with consummate skill the policy of the Cabal, 
gating by royal authority all the penal laws against di ace ‘thane tin diceiemential a ae 

the Catholics, including also those against Protes- | *" adhe ese "Th ; ake P Ais Po 

tant dissenters. ‘his nefarious measure was, in | aa prey ae Pe pe — ng a 

, f rom civil and military o yas reenac e 

pera yd id eee icine ve ye | Cabal was broken up by intestine quarrels and the 

% “oe ‘treachery of Shaftesbury, and the king was com- 

| pelled to conclude a peace with the united prov- 


| inees, and induced to consent to the marriage of 


*The ministry, in 1671, consisted of Clifford, Arling- 
ton, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, the first let- 
ters of whose names made the word CABAL. 
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his niece, the Princess Mary, with. the Prince of 
Orange. 

The peace of Nimeguen, which in 1678 termi- 
nated the seven years’ war, was speedily followed 
by a political crisis in England. The passion for 
civil liberty was rendered more intense by a pre- 
vailing sense of national humiliation. The imbe- 
cility of her councils, and the thirst of her sove- 
reign for foreign gold, had brought England into 
just contempt. The introduction of a foreign 
army was dreaded. A feeling prevailed that a 
blow was to be struck at the Protestant faith, and 
that the cruelties of bloody Mary would again 
afflict the Jand. Under the excitement of these 
feelings, Titus Oates put in circulation his wild 
romance of a Papist plot to burn London, and to 
murder the king, his ministers, and the Protestant 
clergy. The nation was convalsed. The murder 
of Sir E. Godfrey gave probability to the rumor, 
and every precaution was taken against the dreaded 
calamity. Informers and spies added to the gen- 
eral belief, by swearing away the lives of Roman 
Catholics. The judges, and even statesmen, en- 
couraged the delusion, and the apostasy of the 
Duke of York induced even the Episcopal clergy 
to join in the outery against the Catholics. In 
this emergency the king called to his counsels Sir 
W. Temple, who proposed a privy council of 
thirty individuals as the royal advisers; and 
among the statesmen who were called to carry this 
new system into effect, were Viscount Halifax 
and the Earl of Sunderland, whose characters are 
finely drawn by Mr. Macaulay. 


Among the statesmen of that age, (says he,) Hal- 
ifax was, in genius, the first. His intellect was 
fertile, subtle, and capacious. His polished, lumi- 
nous, and animated eloquence, set off by the silver 
tones of his voice, was the delight of the House of 
Lords. His conversation overflowed with thought, 
fancy, and wit. His political tracts well deserve to 
be studied for their literary merit, and fully entitle 
him to a place among the English classics. To the 
weight derived from talents so great and various, 
he united all the influence which belongs to rank 
and ample possessions. Yet he was less success- 
ful in politics than many who enjoyed smaller ad- 
vantage». Indeed, those intellectual peculiarities 
which make his writings valuable, frequently im- 
peded him in the contests of active life. For he 
always saw passing events, not in the point of view 
in which they commonly appear to one who bears 
a part in them, but in the point of view in which, 
after the lapse of many years, they appear to the 

hilosophic historian. With such a turn of mind 

e could not long continue to act cordially with any 
body of men. All the prejudices, all the exagger- 
ations of both the great parties in the state, moved 
his scorn. He despised the mean arts and unrea- 
sonable clamors of demagogues. He despised still 
more the tory doctrines of divine right and passive 
obedience. He sneered impartially at the bigotry 
of the churchman and at the bigotry of the puritan. 
He was equally unable to comprehend how any 
man should object to saints’ days and surplices, and 
how any man should persecute any other man for 
objecting to them. In temper he was what, in our 
time, is called a conservative. In theory he was a 
republican. Even when his dread of anarchy and 
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his disdain for vulgar delusions led him to side for 
a time with the defenders of arbitrary power, his 
intellect was always with Locke and Milton. In- 
deed, his jests upon hereditary monarchy were 
sometimes such, as would have better become a 
member of the Calf’s Head Club than a privy 
councillor of the Stuarts. In religion he was so 
far from being a zealot, that he was called by 
the uncharitable an Atheist; but this imputation 
he vehemently repelled; and, in truth, though he 
sometimes gave scandal by the way in which he 
exerted his rare powers, both of argumentation and 
of ridicule on serious subjects, he seems to have 
been by no means unsusceptible of religious impres- 
sions, . . ° 

His understanding was keen, sceptical, inex- 
haustibly fertile in distinctions and objections ; his 
taste refined ; his sense of the ludicrous exquisite ; 
his temper placid and forgiving, but fastidious, and 
by no means prone either to malevolence or to en- 
thusiastic admiration * * * Such a man could 
not long be constant to any band of political allies. 
His place was between the hostile divisions of the 
community, and he never wandered far beyond the 
frontier of either.—Vol. i., pp. 242, 243. 


Sunderland did not, like Halifax, belong to the 
class of politicians called Trimmers.* He was a 
base intriguer, an accomplished flatterer, and the 
most servile instrument of arbitrary power. ‘* In 
this man,’’ says Mr. Macaulay, the political im- 
morality of his age was personified in the most 
lively manner. Nature had given him a keen un- 
derstanding, a restless and mischievous temper, a 
cold heart, and an abject spirit. His mind had 
undergone a training by which all his vices had 
been nursed up to the rankest maturity.”’ He 
had been envoy to the court of Louis, and from 
that bad school he came out ‘‘ cunning, supple, 
shameless, free from all prejudices, and destitute 
of all principle.” 

The changes introduced by Sir W. Temple 
had calmed for a while the storm of politieal agi- 
tation, but it soon resumed its violence. The ex- 
clusion bill, by which the Duke of York, an 
avowed Papist, was excluded from the succession, 
was the great object at which the opposition 
grasped ; but the king frustrated their designs by 
proroguing the Parliament without the advice of his 
council, or even their knowledge that he intended 
to prorogue it. The day on which this unconsti- 
tutional act was perpetrated—the 26th of May, 
1679—was a day glorious for England. On that 
day the habeas corpus act received the royal as- 
sent, and while the king disowned the House of 
Parliament he emancipated the press. A dissolu- 
tion and a general election soon followed the pro- 
rogation. 

These violent measures gave a new impulse to 
the opposition. The exclusion bill was demanded 
in a louder voice ; and for the first time the rights 
of Mary and Anne were assailed. When the 
king was resident at the Hague, Lucy Walters, a 
beautiful Welsh girl, had become his mistress, and 


* Halifax glorified in this nickname, and assumed it as 
a title of honor, on the principle that everything good 
trims between extremes. 
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had borne to hima son. James Crofts, the name 
of the youth, fortunate in having been assigned to 
a prince, was received at Whitehall with paternal 
fondness. Honors shared only by princes were 
heaped upon him. He was married to Miss Scott, 
the heiress of Buccleuch, and was created Duke 
of Monmouth in Engiand, and Duke of Buccleuch 
in Scotland. Distinguished by his personal beauty 
and affable manners and celebrated for his gallant- 
ry as a soldier, his return to England was hailed 
with universal acclamation. It had been rumored 
in well-informed circles that Charles had married 
Lucy Walters, and that Monmouth was the lawful 
heir to the crown. The Protestant party naturally 
gave credit to a rumor which excluded their ene- 
my from the throne, and the condescension and 
popular manners of Monmouth ingratiated him 
with the people. In this posture of affairs the 
privy council of Sir W. Temple ceased to exist, 
and Laurence Hyde and Sidney Godolphin became 
the advisers of the crown—the one a rancorous 
partisan, a violent champion of church and crown, 
and the virulent enemy of publicans and dissenters 
the other a flexible courtier, hating change either 
for good or evil, and one who, as Charles ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ was never in the way nor out of the 
way.” 

The year which followed the prorogation in 
1679 was pregnant with portentous events. The 
nation was split into angry factions, and counties, 
towns, families, and even schools were similarly 
agitated. The cry on the one side was to ex- 
clude a Papist king—the cry on the other was to 
support the prerogative. The pope was burned in 
effigy. The covenanters in Scotland, driven mad 
by persecution, had murdered Archbishop Sharpe, 
and risen against the government; and the French 
king, bribing and flattering both the court and the 
opposition, ‘exhorted Charles to be firm, and 
James to raise a civil war in Scotland, while he 
exhorted the wigs not to flinch, and to rely with 
confidence on the protection of France.” 

In the new Parliament, which met in October, 
1680, the exclusion bill, opposed by Hyde, and 
defended by Godolphin, was, without difficulty, 
passed; but though supported by Shaftesbury ; 
Essex and Sunderland, in the House of Lords, it 
was, with the aid of the bishops, rejected by a 
great majority, chiefly through the commanding 
eloquence of Halifax. This defeat of the opposi- 
tion was followed by the trial and execution of a 
Roman Catholic peer, Viscount Strafford, who had 
been accused as a party in the popish plot, and 
found guilty of treason, on the testimony of Titus 
Oates and of two other false witnesses. 

When Parliament assembled at Oxford in March, 
1681, a reaction was distinctly visible. A major- 
ity of the influential classes began to rally round 
the throne, and the whigs were doomed to every 
species of persecution. The acts against non- 
conformists, hitherto dormant, were rigorously en- 
forced. Shaftesbury was tried for high treason, 
but acquitted. The Earl of Argyle was con- 
demned as a traitor, because he refused to take the 
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test; but he fortunately escaped from prison, and 
found an asylum in Holland. Pilkington, Colt, 
and Oates were fined £100,000 for speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Duke of York, and Barnadiston 
£10,000 for having expressed, in a private letter, 
sentiments that were considered improper ; while 
Sir R. Wood, who was once lord mayor of Lon- 
don, was tried for perjury, and condemned to the 
pillory simply because he had given evidence in 
favor of Pilkington. The whigs, however, were 
still powerful and bold. Schemes of resistance, 
and even of rebellion were projected, and two 
plots were secretly hatched. The object of the 
one, to which Monmouth, Russell, and Sydney 
were parties, was to rouse the nation against an 
arbitrary government. The other, which was 
carefully concealed from them, was the Rye-house 
plot—the scheme of a few desperate spirits, to 
assassinate the king and his brother.* The two 
plots were discovered, and considered as one, and 
the whole whig party were involved in the indig- 
nation which one of them so justly excited. 
Shaftesbury had fled to Holland, and died. Mon- 
mouth went into voluntary exile. Russell and 
Sydney, guiltless of the crime for which they suf- 
fered, perished on the scaffold—the one with the 
fortitude of a Christian, the other with the phi- 
losophy of a stoic ; and other acts equally cruel and 
unconstitutional, everywhere marked the temper 
and conduct of the government. The marriage 
of the Lady Anne to the Prince of Denmark—a 
man of Protestant principles—raised the hopes 
of the English church, and led them to new acts 
of aggression. The pulpits resounded with ha- 
rangues against rebellion. The doctrine of di- 
vine right was the text of many a godless homily, 
and on the day on which Russell became a martyr 
to liberty, the fanatical university of Oxford de- 
creed, by a public act, that the great doctrines of 
liberty were impious, seditious, and heretical, and 
ordered the political works of Buchanan, Milton, 
and Baxter, to be burned in the court of the 
schools. 

At this memorable juncture there was a stu- 
dent at Christ’s Church, Oxford, whose genius 
and virtue were destined to adorn his country 
and his age, while they were the means of 
bringing into disgrace the university which dis- 
honored and disowned him. John Locke—a 
name which will survive that of the tyrant and 
bishop that oppressed him—was intimately ac- 
quainted with Lord Shaftesbury, and was unjustly 
suspected to have been the author of a pamphlet 
offensive to the government. At the command of 
the king, Sunderland informs Dr. Fell, Bishop of 
Oxford, that there is ‘‘ one Locke, who belonged 
to the late Earl of Shaftesbury,’’ and who has 
‘behaved very factiously and undutifully to the 
government,’ and wishes “to know the method 


* Mr. Fox is of opinion that some of those engaged in 
this plot had merely a notion of assassinating the king, 
but doubts whether it ever ripened into a design, or was 
evinced by such an overt act as was necessary be convic- 
tion.—Hist. James II., p. 46. 
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of removing him from being a student.’’ The 
bishop replies, that he ‘‘ has had an eye upon him 
for divers years,’’ but can confidently affirm, after 
strict inquiries, that those most familiar with him 
have never heard him speak a word either against 
or concerning the government. Doctors and grad- 
uates, as the bishop unblushingly confesses, had, 
in public and private, introduced conversations ‘* to 
the disparagement of his master, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, his party and designs,’ but could 
never discover in the student a word or a look as 
if he took any concern in the matter. His imme- 
diate expulsion was demanded, and the dean and 
chapter made haste to obey.* ‘‘ In this instance,” 
says Mr. Fox, ‘‘one would almost imagine there 
was some instinctive sagacity in the government 
of that time, which pointed out to them, even be- 
fore he had made himself known to the world, the 
man who was destined to be the most successful 
adversary of superstition and tyranny.” 

While the factions who were struggling for 
power were each promised in their turn the sup- 
port of the sovereign, an event occurred which 
produced a mighty change on the political eondi- 
tion of England. The health of Charles had be- 
gun to give way, and at the close of 1684, a 
slight attack of the gout was the prelude to a 
severe illness which had a fatal termination. The 
circumstances under which this took place, and 
the event itself, are beautifully related by Mr. 
Macaulay :— 


The place had seldom presented a gayer or more 
scandalous appearance than on the evening of Sun- 
day the Ist of February, 1685. * * * The 
great gallery of Whitehall, an admirable relic of. 
the magnificence of the Tudors, was crowded with 
revellers and gamblers. The king sat there chat- 
ting and toying with three women, whose charms 
were the boast, and whose vices were the disgrace, 
of three nations. Barbara Palmer, Duchess of 
Cleveland, was there, no longer young, but still re- 
taining some traces of that superb and voluptuous 
loveliness which, twenty years before, overcame 
the hearts of all men. ‘There, too, was the Duch- 
ess of Portsmouth, whose soft and infantine feat- 
ures were lighted up with the vivacity of France. 
Hlortensia Mancini, etn of Mazarin, and niece 
of the great cardinal, completed the group. She 
had been early removed from her native Italy to the 
court where her uncle was supreme. His power, 
and her own attractions, had drawn a crowd of 
i}ustrious visitors around her. Charles himself, 
during his exile, had sought her hand in vain. No 
gift of nature or of fortune seemed to be wanting to 
her. Her face was beautiful with the rich beauty 
of the south, her understanding quick, her manners 
graceful, her rank exalted, her possessions im- 
mense ; but her ungovernable passions had turned 
all these blessings into curses. She had found the 
misery of an ill-assorted marriage intolerable, and 
fled from her husband—had abandoned her vast 
wealth, and after having astonished Rome and 
Piedmont by her adventures, had fixed her abode in 


* The history of this tyrannical act, fully given by Mr. 
Fox, with all the documents, took place on the 15th 
November, 1684. It is, we suppose, by mistake, placed 
by Mr. Macaulay in the reign of Dees Il., and without 
any date. 





England. Her house was the favorite resort of 
men of wit and pleasure, who, for the sake of her 
smiles and her table; endured her frequent fits of 
insvlence and ill humor. Rochester and Godolphin 
sometimes forgot the cares of state in her company. 
Barillon and St. Evremond found in her drawing- 
room consolation for their long banishment from 
Paris. The learning of Vossius, the wit of Wal- 
ler, were daily employed to flatter and amuse her. 
But her diseased mind required stronger stimulants, 
and sought them in gallantry, in basset, and in us- 
quebaugh. While Charles flirted with his three 
sultanas, Hortensia’s French page, a handsome boy, 
whose vocal performances were the delight of 
Whitehall, and were rewarded by numerous pres- 
ents of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, warbled 
some amorous verses. <A party of twenty courtiers 
was seated at cards round a large table, on which 
gold was heaped in mountains. Even then, the 
king complained that he did not feel quite well. 
He had no appetite for his supper; his rest that 
night was broken, but on the following morning he 
rose, as usual, early. * * * 

Scarcely had Charles risen from his bed, when 
his attendants perceived that his utterance was in- 
distinct, and that his thoughts seemed to be wan- 
dering. Several men of rank had, as usual, assem- 
bled to see their sovereign shaved and dressed. He 
made an effort to converse with them in his usual 
gay style; but his ghastly look surprised and 
alarmed them. Soon his face grew black ; his 
eyes turned in his head; he uttered a ery, and fell 
into the arms of Thomas Lord Bruce, eldest son 
of the Earl of Aylesbury. A physician, who had 
charge of the royal retorts and crucibles, happened 
to be present. He had no lancet, but he opened a 
vein with a penknife. The blood flowed freely, 
but the king was still insensible. He was laid in 
his bed, where during a short time the Duchess of 
Portsmouth hung over him with the familiarity of 
a wife. But the alarm had been given. The 
queen and the Duchess of York were hastening to 
the room. ‘The favorite concubine was forced to 
retire to her own apartments.—Vol. i., pp. 429- 
432. 

Physicians, whig as well as Catholic, were ad- 
mitted to the dying king. After a copious bleeding, 
hot iron was applied to the head, and ‘‘ a loathsome 
volatile salt, extracted from human skulls, was 
forced into his mouth ;’? and when he recovered 
his senses, ‘‘ he complained that he felt as if a fire 
was burning within him.’’ His medical attendants 
were replaced by his spiritual advisers. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells offered him the last rites of their church, 
but he would not declare that he died in her com- 
munion, and he refused the Eucharist from their 
hands. At the instigation of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, through the French ambassador, Barillon, 
the queen asked the king if she should bring a 
Catholic priest. ‘* For God’s sake do,” replied 
the dying man, ‘‘and lose no time.’’ Father Hud- 
dlestone was introduced to the death-chamber by a 
private stair, and administered extreme unction aud 
the Lord's Supper to the king, who thus declared 
by the last act of his life that he died a Roman 
Catholic. On the morning of Friday, the 6th of 
February, he apologized to his attendants for the 
trouble he had caused. ‘* He had been,”’ he said 
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‘* most unconscionable time dying, but he hoped | those lofty columns which compose the portico of 


they would excuse it.’ ‘* This was the Jast 
glimpse,” says Mr. Macaulay, ** of that exquisite 
urbanity so often found potent to charm away the 
resentment of a justly incensed nation.” His 
speech soon after failed him, and he died at seven 
without a struggle. 

Before commencing the history of James II., 
Mr. Macaulay introduces a chapter of 150 pages 
on the state of England at the death of Charles II. 
This chapter evinces great research, and will be 
perused with a high degree of interest by many 
classes of readers. But, however much we have 
been gratified with its brilliant pictures and its in- 
structive details, we are of opinion, that a disser- 
tation of this kind is an unnecessary appendage to 
a work of history, and, if deemed essential by the 
author, that it should have formed an introductory 
chapter. In our progress through Mr. Macaulay's 
fascinating narrative, we have found it an obstruc- 
tion in our path; and have felt somewhat as a 
Jover of the picturesque would feel were he taken 
into a penitentiary and a cotton-mill, in order that 
he might understand why the peasantry were moral 
and the villages populous. The object of the chap- 
ter is ‘* to correct some false notions which would 
render the subsequent narrative unintelligible or 
uninstructive ;’’ but we felt no want of the infor- 
mation which it contains, while we perused the 
chapters which precede it, and have obtained no 
advantage from it in perusing those which follow. 
To deseribe the condition of England as it ought to 
be described, in all its interesting relations, would 
require a range of knowledge which the historian 
cannot be supposed to possess ; and we can expect 
only that department of it to be well executed 
which is most intimately connected with the au- 
thor’s studies and opportunities of observation. In 
his lively sketch of the state of literature and the 
fine arts, Mr. Macaulay has been singularly sue- 
cessful, but he has as singularly failed in his ac- 
count of the sciences and useful arts. Misappre- 
hending, as all literary men do, the precise value 
of the labors of Bacon, he has formed a most erro- 
neous estimate of their influence on the progress 
of the physical sciences. His praise of Sir Isaac 
Newton is exaggerated, indiscriminating, and in- 
correct. We have striven in vain to understand 
what Mr. Macaulay means by the new philosophy ; 
and we are equally at a loss to fathom his allusion 
to ‘the long series of glorious and salutary re- 
forms” which the Royal Society was destined to 
effect. 

In contrasting. the present with the past con- 
dition of England, Mr. Macaulay might have spared 
a passing eulogy to those illustrious philosophers 
and inventors, to whom alone she owes her present 
gigautic attitude of civilization and power. It was 
hot to statesmen and orators, and still less to his- 
torians, and poets, and painters, that we owe the 
mighty change which Mr. Macaulay has described ; 
—it was to the Watts, and Arkwrights, and Brind- 
leys—to the Bradleys and Herschels—to the Caven- 
dishes, and Davys, and Wollastuns, and Youngs, 








the British temple of science, and whose proud 
names are imperishably united with the glory and 
greatness of their country. Had Mr. Macaulay 
thus appreciated the services of his countrymen, he 
would doubtless have viewed with sympathy that 
large and distinguished class of intellectual laborers 
who, without national encouragement or support, 
are striving, as he once strove, to advance the liter- 
ature and science of England; and having in his 
eye the constitution of that Royal Society which 
is sustained by the annual charity of philosophers 
themselves, he would have called the attention of 
the government, to which he belongs, to those no- 
ble academical associations, patronized by conti- 
nental powers, in which all the genius of the nation 
is generously marshalled for its intellectual service, 
and to that just appreciation of mental glory under 
which the savans even of despotic governments are 
permitted to share in the honors and offices of the 
state. But on these subjects the voice of eloquence 
is dumb. Raised to a high niche in the Elysium 


‘of the state, Mr. Macaulay looks down from his 
/azure canopy upon the chill and troubled regions, 


where genius and learning are allowed to vegetate, 


| to wither, and to die. 


Notwithstanding our gentle criticism on Mr. 
Macaulay's statistical chapter, we are sorry that 
we cannot indulge our readers with some specimens 
of its excellence. His portraits of the swearing 
and drinking old country squire, of the domestic 
chaplain, of the parochial clergy, and of the mounted 
highwayman of the time, are finely drawn and full 
of interest. We shall make room for his descrip- 
tion of the least and most worthy of these public 
characters. 


The mounted highwayman, a marauder known 
to our generation only from books, was to be found 
on every main road. * * * The Cambridge 
scholars trembled when they approached Epping 
forest even in broad daylight. Seamen, who had 
been just paid off at Chatham, were often compelled 
to deliver their purses on Gadshill, celebrated, near 
a hundred years earlier, by the greatest of poets as 
the scenes of the depredations of Poins and Fal- 
staff. * * * It was necessary to the success, 
and even to the safety of the highwayman, that he 
should be a bold and skilful rider, that his manners 
and appearance should be such as suited the master 
of a fine horse. He therefore held an aristoeratical 
position in the community of thieves, appeared at 
fashionable coffee-houses and gaming-houses, and 
betted with men of quality on the race-ground. 
Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good family 
and education. A romantic interest, therefore, at- 
tached, and perhaps still attaches, to the names of 
freebooters of this class. The vulgar eagerly drank 
in tales of their ferocity and audacity—of their oc- 
casional acts of generosity and good nature—of their 
amors—of their miraculous escapes—of their des- 
perate struggles—and of their manly bearing at the 
bar, and in the cart. Thus it was related of Wil- 
liam Nevison, the great robber of Yorkshire, that 
he levied a quarterly tribute on all the northern 
drovers, and in return not only spared them himself, 
but protected them against al] other thieves; that 
he demanded purses in the most courteous manner 
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—that he gave largely to the r what he had 
taken from the rich—that his life was once spared 
by the royal clemency, but that he again tempted 
his fate, and at length died, in 1685, on the gallows 
of York. It was related how Claude Duval, the 
French page of the Duke of Richmond, took to the 
road, became captain of a furmidable gang, and had 
the honor to be named first in a royal proclamation 
against notorious offenders—how at the head of his 
troops he stopped a lady’s coach in which there was 
a booty of £400—how he took only £160, and 
suffered the fair owner to ransom the rest by dancing 
a coranto with him on the heath—how his vivacious 
gallantry stole away the hearts of all women—how 
his dexterity at sword and pistol made him a terror 
to all men—how at length, in 1670, he was seized 
when overcome by wine—how dames of high rank 
visited him in prison, and with tears interceded for 
his life—how the king would have granted a par- 
don, but for the interference of Judge Morton, the 
terror of highwaymen, who threatened to resign his 
office unless the law were carried into full effeet— 
and how, after the execution, the corpse lay in 
state, with all the pomp of scutcheons, wax lights, 
black hangings, and mutes, till the same cruel 
judge, who had intercepted the merey of the crown, 
sent officers to disturb the obsequies.—Vol. i., pp. 
331-384. 


Although the domestic chaplain was treated 
with urbanity and kindness in the houses of men 
of liberal education, it was otherwise under the 
roof of ordinary country gentlemen :— 


The coarse and ignorant squire, who thought it 
belonged to his dignity to have grace said every day 
at his table by an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, 
found means to reconcile dignity with economy. A 
young Levite—such was the phrase then in use— 
might be had for his board, a small garret, and ten 
pounds a year, and might not only perform his own 
professional functions, might not only be the most 
patient of butts and of listeners, might not only be 
always ready in fine weather for bowls, and in rainy 
weather for shovelboard, but might also save the ex- 
pense of a gardener, or of a groom. Sometimes the 
reverend man nailed up the apricots, and sometimes 
he curried the coach-horses. He cast up the far- 
rier’s bills. He walked ten miles with a message or 
a parcel. If he was permitted to dine with the family 
he was expected to content himself with the plainest 
fare. He might fill himself with the corned beef 
and the carrots ; but as soon as the tarts and cheese- 
cakes made their appearance he quitted his seat, and 
stood aloof till he was summoned to return thanks 
for the repast, from a great part of which he had 
been excluded.—Vol. i., p. 327. 


When the chaplain was promoted to a living it 
was expected that he should take a wife. A wait- 
ing-woman in his patron’s service was considered 
as a suitable match; and the chaplain was fortu- 
nate if the services of his helpmate had not been 
of an equivocal character. Nor was his position 
much improved by the change. 


Not one living in fifty enabled the incumbent to 
bring up a family comfortably. As children multi- 
plied and grew, the household of the priest became 
more and more beggarly. Holes appeared more 
and more plainly in the thatch of his parsonage, 
and in his single cassock. Often it was only by 
toiling on his glebe, by feeding swine, and by load- 
ing dung-carts, that he could obtain daily bread ; 


nor did his utmost exertions always prevent the 
bailiffs from taking his concordance and his ink- 
stand in execution. It was a white day on which 
he was admitted into the kitchen of a great house, 
and regaled by the servants with cold meat and ale. 
His children were brought up like the children of 
the neighboring peasantry. His boys followed the 
plough ; and his girls went out to service. Study 
he found impossible ; for the advowson of his living 
would hardly have sold for a sum sufficient to pur- 
chase a good theological library ; and he might be 
considered as unusually lucky if he had ten or 
twelve dog-eared voluines among the pots and pans 
on his shelves.—Vol. i., p. 330. 


When James II. quitted the bedside of the de- 
parted monarch, he commenced his reign by a 
speech to his privy councillors, then assembled in 
Whitehall. He expressed his resolution to main- 
tain the established government in church and 
state, to defend the Church of England, and sup- 
port the just liberties of the people. How soon 
and how completely these pledges were broken, 
the events of his reign will show. Rochester be- 
came premier; and the other ministers of the late 
king were retained in office, more for the purpose 
of insulting than of honoring them. Though the 
great seal was left with Guilford, he was dishon- 
ored by having associated with him, in the admin- 
istration, the notorious Sir George Jeffreys, a man 
whose depravity has become proverbial. 


He was (says Mr. Macaulay) a man of quick 
and vigorous parts, but constitutionally prone to 
insolence and to the angry passions. hen just 
emerging from boyhood he had risen into practice 
at the Old Bailey bar, a bar where advocates have 
always used a license of tongue unknown in West- 
minster Hall. Here, during many years, his chief 
business was to examine and cross-examine the 
most hardened miscreants of a great capital. Daily 
conflicts with prostitutes and thieves called out and 
exercised his powers so effectually, that he became 
the most consummate bully ever known in his pro- 
fession. All tenderness for the feelings of others, 
all self-respect, all sense of the becoming, were 
obliterated from his mind. He aequired a bound- 
less command of the rhetoric in which the vulgar 
express hatred and contempt. The profusion of 
maledictions and vituperative epithets which com- 
posed his vocabulary, could hardly have been ri- 
valled in the fish-market or the bear-garden. His 
countenance and his voice must always have been 
unamiable. But these natural advantages—for such 
he seems to have thought them—he had improved 
to such a degree that there were few who, in his 
paroxysms of rage, could see or hear him without 
emotion. Impudence and ferocity sat upon his 
brow. The glare of his eyes had a fascination for 
the unhappy victim on whom they were fixed. Yet 
his brow and eye were said to be less terrible than 
the savage lines of his mouth. His yell of fury, 
as was said by one who had often heard it, sounded 
like the thunder of the judgment-day. * * * There 
was a fiendish exultation in the way in which he 
pronounced sentence on offenders. Their weeping 
and imploring seemed to titillate him voluptuously ; 
and he loved to scare them into fits, by dilating, 
with luxuriant amplification, on all the details of 
what they were to suffer. Thus when he had an 
opportunity of ordering an unlucky adventuress to 
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would exclaim, “I charge you to pay particular 
attention to this lady. Scourge her soundly, man. 
Scourge her till the blood runs down! It is Christ- 


mas—a cold time for madam to strip in! See that 
you warm her shoulders thoroughly.” ** * * 


Even in civil causes his malevolent and despotic 
temper perpetually disordered his judgment. To 
enter his court was to enter the den of a wild beast 
which none could tame, and which was as likely to 
be roused to rage by caresses as by attacks. He 
frequently poured forth on plaintiffs and defendants, 
barristers and attorneys, witnesses and jurymen, 
torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with oaths and 
curses. His looks and tones had inspired terror 
when he was merely a young advocate struggling 
into practice. Now that he was at the head of the 
most formidable tribunal in the realm, there were 
few indeed who did not tremble before him. Even 
when he was sober, his violence was sufficiently 
frightful. But in general his reason was over- 
clouded and his evil passions stimulated by the 
fumes of intoxication. His evenings were ordina- 
rily given to revelry. People who saw him only 
over his bottle would have supposed him to be a 
man gross indeed, sottish, and addicted to low 
company and low merriment, but social and good- 
humored. He was constantly surrounded on such 
occasions by buffoons selected, for the most part, 
from among the vilest pettifoggers who practised 
before him. These men bantered and abused each 
other for his entertainment. He joined in their 
ribald talk, sang catches with them, and, when his 
head grew hot, hugged and kissed them in an 
ecstasy of drunken fondness. But, though wine at 
first seemed to soften his heart, the effect a few 
hours later was very different. He often came to 
the judgment-seat, having kept the court waiting 
long, and yet having but half slept off his debauch, 
his cheeks on fire, his eyes staring like those of a 
maniac. When he was in this state, his boon com- 
panions of the preceding night, if they were wise, 
kept out of his way; for the recollection of the fa- 
miliarity to which he admitted them inflamed his 
malignity ; and he was sure to take every opportu- 
nity of overwhelming them with execration and 
invective. Not the least odious of his many odious 
peculiarities was the pleasure which he took in 
publicly browbeating and mortifying those whom, 
in his fits of maudlin tenderness, he had encouraged 
to presume on his favor.—Vol. i., pp. 449-453. 


A peerage, and a seat in the cabinet, was the 
retaining fee by which the King of England se- 
cured the services of the basest of his subjects. 
The advice to break the spirit and the letter of the 
law, by levying the customs for his own use, was 
the compensation which James received for the 
dignities of office. It had become necessary to 
summon Parliament, but James knew that the 
King of Fratice had employed both bribes and 
threats to prevent Charles from assembling the 
houses, and was ready to become, like him, the 
hireling and the vassal of Louis. He therefore 
resisted the advice of ‘the council, but when his 
dread of the consequences had compelled him to 
yield, he thus addressed himself privately to the 
French ambassador :—‘* Assure your master of 
my gratitude and attachment; without his protec- 
tion I can do nothing. If the houses meddle with 


foreign affairs, I will send them about their busi- 
ness. He hgs a right to be consulted, and | 





wish to consult him about everything, but in this 
case a week’s delay might have produced se- 
rious consequences.” Next morning Rochester 
repeated these excuses to Barillon, and even asked 
for money. ‘* It will be well laid out,’ he said, 
‘* your master cannot employ his revenues better.”’ 
** The King of England should not be dependent 
upon his own people, but the friendship of France 
alone!” Thirty-five thousand five hundred pounds 
were remitted to Whitehall. The king received 
it with tears of joy, and the venal minister em- 
braced the ambassador. The return for this bag 
of gold was the permission to annex Brabant and 
Hainault to France, and an ambassador extraordi- 
nary was selected to assure Louis of the gratitude 
and affection of the king. To discharge this duty, 
John Churchill, the germ of the infamous but illus- 
trious Marlborough, was selected. 


Soon after the Restoration, (says Mr. Macaulay) 
James, young and ardent in the pursuit of pleasure, 
had been attracted by Arabella Churchill, one of 
the maids of honor who waited on his first wife. 
The young lady was not beautiful; but the taste of 
James was not nice; and she became his avowed 
mistress. She was the daughter of a poor cavalier 
baronet who haunted Whitehall, and made himself 
ridiculous by publishing a dull and affected folio, 
long forgotten, in praise of monarchy and monarchs. 
The necessities of the Churchills were pressing ; 
their loyalty was ardent; and their only feeling 
about Arabella’s seduction seems to have been joy- 
ful surprise that so plain a girl should have attained 
such high preferment. 

Her interest was indeed of great use to her rela- 
tions; but none of them was so fortunate as her 
eldest brother John, a fine youth, who carried a 
pair of colors in the Foot Guards. He rose fast in 
the court and in the army, and was early distin- 
guished as a man of fashion and of pleasure. His 
stature was commanding, his face handsome, his 
address singularly winning, yet of such dignity, 
that the most impertinent fops never ventured to 
take any liberty with him; his temper, even in the 
most vexatious and irritating circumstances, always 
under perfect command. His education had been 
sv much neglected, that he could not spell the most 
common words of his own language; but his acute 
and vigorous understanding amply supplied the 
place of book learning. He was not loquacious ; 
but, when he was forced to speak in public, his 
natural eloquence moved the envy of practised rhet- 
oricians. His courage was singularly cool and 
imperturbable. During many years of anxiety and 
peril, he never in any emergency lost, even for a 
moment, the perfect use of his admirable judgment. 

In his twenty-third year he was sent with his 
regiment to join the French forces, then engaged in 
operations against Holland. His serene intrepidity 
distinguished him among thousands of brave =ol- 
diers. His professional skill commanded the respect 
of veteran officers. He was publicly thanked at the 
head of the army, and received many marks of es- 
teem and confidence from Turenne, who was then 
at the height of military glory. 

Unhappily the splendid qualities of John Churchill 
were mingled with alloy of the most sordid kind. 
Some propensities, which in youth are singularly 
ungraceful, began very early to show themselves in 
him. He was thrifty in his very vices, and levied 
ample contributions on ladies enriched by the spoils 
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of more liberal lovers. He was during a short time 
the object of the violent but fickle fondness of the 
Duchess of Cleveland. On one occasion he was 
caught with her by the king, and was forced to leap 
out of the window. She rewarded this hazardous 
feat of gallantry with a present of five .housand 
pounds. With this sum the prudent yous hero 
instantly bought an annuity of four hundred a year, 
well secured on Janded property. Already his 
private drawers contained heaps of broad pieces, 
which. fifty years later, when he was a duke, a 
= of the empire, and the richest subject in 
Lurope, remained untouched. 

Afier the close of the war he was attached to 
the household of the Duke of York, accompanied 
his patron to the low countries and to Edinburgh, 
and was rewarded for his services with a Scotch 
peerage, and with the command of the only regi- 
ment of dragoons which was then on the English 
establishment. His wife had a post in the family 
of James’ younger daughter, the Princess of Den- 
mark.—Vol. i., pp. 459-461. 


After the ambassador had been a few weeks at 
Versailles, Barillon received £112,000, with in- 
structions to furnish £30,000 to the government, 
for the purpose of corrupting the members of the 
new House of Commons, and to ‘‘ keep the rest 
in reserve for some extraordinary emergency, such 
as a dissolution or an insurrection.’’ 

Thus faithless to the state, James soon became 
faithless to the church. Roman Catholic rites 
were performed at Westminster, with regal splen- 
dor, and Protestant ceremonies were studiously 
omitted at his coronation. Blind to their master’s 
character, the tories were enthusiastic in his praise. 
Corporations and companies offered their adulation, 
and Oxford and Cambridge paraded their offensive 
loyalty. The electors, too, were so loyal that 
James did not require to put the French gold in 
circulation, and thus blessed with an obsequious 
Parliament, he began to gloat over the pleasures 
of revenge. Oates* and Dangerfield were the 
first of the just objects of his wrath, and as if he 
had wished to show for further ages how his 
avenging spirit could bestride the gulf which 
separates the extreme of vice from the extreme 
of virtue, he summoned Richard Baxter, the cele- 
brated non-conformist divine, to the court of 
King’s Bench, on the same day on which Oates 
was pilloried in Palace Yard. 


Cromwell's presence, love and reverence for the 
ancient institutions of the country. While the 
royal a was in exile, Baxter's life was chiefly 
passed at Kidderminster, in the assiduous discharge 
of parochial duties. He heartily concurred in the 
restoration, and was sincerely desirous to bring 
about an union between Episcopalians, and Presby- 
terians. For, with a liberality rare in his time, he 
considered questions of ecclesiastical polity as of 
small account when compared with the great prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and had never, even when 
prelacy was most odious to the ruling powers, 
joined in the outery against bishops. The attempt 
to reconcile the contending factions failed. Baxter 
east in his lot with his proscribed friends, refused 
the mitre of Hereford, quitted the parsonage of 
Kidderminster, and gave himself up almost wholly 
to study. His theological writings, though too 
moderate to be pleasing to bigots of any party, had 
an immense reputation. Zealous churchmen called 
him a Roundhead ; and many non-conformists ac- 
cused him of Erastianism and Arminianism. But 
the integrity of his heart, the purity of his life, the 
vigor of his faculties, and the extent of his attain- 
ments, were acknowledged by the best and wisest 
men of every persuasion.—Vol. i., pp. 491, 492. 


Lestrange, the oracle of the clergy, raised the 
note of war against Baxter. An information was 
filed against him, and the illustrious chief of the 
Puritans, oppressed by age and infirmities, came 
to Westminster Hall to request time to prepare 
for his defence. 


Jeffreys burst into a storm of rage. ‘* Not a min- 
ute,’’ he cried, ‘‘to save his life. I can deal with saints 
as well as with sinners. There stands Oates on one 
side of the pillory ; and if Baxter stood on the other, 
the two greatest rogues in the kingdom would 
stand together.’’ When the trial came on at Guild- 
hall, Pollexfen and Wallop appeared for the defend- 
ant. Pollexfen had scarce begun his address to 
the jury, when the chief justice broke forth: 
** Pollexfen, I know you well. I will set a mark 
on you. You are the patron of the faction. This 
is an old rogue,a schismatical knave, a hypocritical 
villain. He hates the liturgy. He would have 
nothing but long-sounded cant without book,’’ and 
then his lordship turned up his eyes, clasped his 
hands, and began to sing through his nose, in imi- 
tation of what he supposed to be Baxter's style of 
praying, ‘*‘ Lord, we are thy people, thy peculiar 
people, thy dear people.”’ Pollexfen gently re- 
minded the court that his Jate majesty had thought 





He belonged {says Mr. Macaulay) te the mild- 
est and most temperate section of the Puritan body. 
He was a young man when the civil war broke 
out. He thought that the right was on the side of 
the houses; and he had no scruple about acting as 
chaplain to a regiment in a parliamentary army ; 
but his clear and somewhat sceptical understanding, 
and his strong sense of justice, preserved him from 
all excesses. He exerted himself to check the 
fanatical violence of the soldiery. He condemned 
the proceedings of the high court of justice. In 
the days of the Commonwealth he had the boldness 
to express, on many occasions, and once even in 


* Mr. Macaulay’s description of the punishment and 
sufferings of Oates is so powerful and horrible, that we 
dare not transfer it to our pages. It may be read with 
safety afier an inhalation of chloroform. 


Baxter deserving of a bishopric. *‘ And what ailed 
the old blockhead, then,’’ cried Jeffreys, ‘* that he 
did not take it?’’ His fury now rose almost to 
madness. He called Baxter a dog, and swore that 
it would be no more than justice to whip such a 
villain through the whole city. * * oe 
Wallop sat down ; and Baxter himself attempted 
to putina word. * * * * ‘My Lord,” 
said the old man, **I have been much blamed by 
dissenters for speaking respectfully of bishops.”’ 
‘* Baxter for bishops !’’ cried the judge, ‘* that’s a 
merry conceit, indeed. I know what you mean 
by bishops, rascals like yourselves, Kidderminster 
bishops, factious, snivelling Presbyterians!’ Again 
Baxter essayed to speak, and again Jeffreys bel- 
lowed, ** Richard, Richard, dost thou think we will 
let thee poison the court? Richard, thou art an old 
knave! ‘Thou hast written books enough to load a 
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cart, and every book as full of sedition as an egg is 
full of meat. By the grace of God I°Il look after 
thee. I see a great many of your brotherhood 
waiting to know what will befall their mighty 
don. And then,’’ he continued, fixing his savage 
eyes on Baxter, ‘‘ there is a doctor of the party at 
our elbow. But by the grace of God Almighty, 
i will crush you all!’’—Vol. i., pp. 492, 493. 

A fine of £500, with imprisonment till paid,* 
was the lenient punishment which the other three 
judges are supposed to have wrung from their 
savage chief, who is said to have proposed that 
the good man should be whipped through London 
at the ecart’s tail. Daxter went to prison and 
remained there two years. 

While these things were transacting in England, 
the infamous Claverhouse, with his bloodthirsty 


dragoons, was oppressing and murdering the Scot- 
tish Covenanters. 


The story ran, (says Mr. Macaulay,) that these 
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The last chapter of Mr. Macaulay's first volume 
is occupied with the history of the rebellion in 
which the Earl of Argyle and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth fell a sacrifice to ill-judged, ill-concerted, 
and ill-executed schemes. Among the men whom 
the oppression of the Stuarts had driven from 
their native land, the Karl of Argyle and the Duke 
of Monmouth, who met the other refugees in 
Holland, were the most active and influential. 
Actuated by different motives, but impelled by the 
same hatred of their tyrant king, these bold men 
resolved to unfurl the standard of rebellion. Ar- 
gyle was entrusted with the command in Scotland, 
subject however to the control of a committee, of 
which Sir Patrick Hume and Sir John Cochrane 
were the leaders. Argyle’s force of 1800 men 
assembled in the isthmus of Tarbet; but the gov- 
ernment, who had received early intelligence of 
his intention, had collected the clans that were 








wretched men (the dragoons) used in their revels 
to play at the torments of hell, and to call each | 
other by the names of devils and damned souls. | 
The chief of this Tophet on earth, a solcier of | 
distinguished courage and professional skill, but| 
rapacious and profane, of violent temper, and of | 
obdurate heart, has left a name which, wherever | 
the Scottish race is settled on the face of the globe, 
is mentioned with a peculiar energy of hatred. To| 
recapitulate all the crimes by which this man, and | 
men like him, goaded the peasantry of the Western | 
Lowlands into madness, would be an endless task. | 
A few instances must suffice, and all these in- 
stances must be taken from the history of a single 
fortnight.—Vol. i., p. 498. 


After giving an affecting and eloquent account 
of the sufferings of some of our noble martyrs to 
civil and religious liberty, Mr. Macaulay indig- 
nantly adds :-— 


Thus was Scotland governed by that prince, 
whom ignorant men have represented as a friend 
of religious liberty, whose misfortune it was to be | 
too wise and too good for the age in which he) 
lived! * * * While his officers were com- 
mitting the murders which have just been related, 
he was urging the Scottish Parliament to pass a 
hew act, compared with which all former acts 
might be called merciful.—Vol. i., p. 502. 


The affection of the king for William Penn, 
and his treatment of the Quakers, form a remark- 
able contrast with his conduct to dissenters. Mr. 





Macaulay has given a very interesting account of | 
the singular transactions which took place between | 


Penn and the king, and candidly confesses that it| 
requires some courage to speak the whole truth | 


regarding this ‘‘ mythical’? personage. The So-| 
ciety of Friends, who worship him as an apostle, | 
must either weep over his equivocal character, or 
fulminate their anathemas against the discriminat- | 
ing, and yet, perhaps, the too flattering delineation 
of him by Mr. Macaulay.t 


*See Nelson’s Puritan Divines, Life of Baxter, p. 
xxxiit., Lond., 1846, for a full account of this interesting 
trial. 

+If our author wishes to retain the favor of our good 
friends, we would recommend him io “mend his Penn” 
for another edition of his work. 








hostile to him, and sent ships of war to cruise in 
the Frith of Clyde. The committee thwarted 
him in all his plans. The provisions were insuf- 
ficient for the wants of the troops. The High- 
landers deserted in hundreds, and Argyle, in 
place of taking a position among his native moun- 
tains, was compelled, by the rash counsel of his 
friends, to carry the war into the Lowlands. Dis- 
aster followed disaster, till his troops and their 
leaders were obliged to seek for safety in flight. 
Argyle himself was made captive in the disguise 
of a peasant, and was ordered for execution, not 
on account of his share in the rebellion, but under 
the sentence which had been previously pronounced 
against him for refusing to sign the test act. 

This noble vietim of arbitrary power exhibited, 
in his hour of suffering, that courage and peace 
of mind which faith and hope could alone inspire 
His cause, he said, was that of God, and must be 
triumphant. ‘‘ 1 do not,’ he added, ‘‘ take upon 
myself to be a prophet, but I have a strong im- 
pression on my spirit, ‘hat deliverance will come 
very suddenly.”’ After his last meal, which he 
had taken with appetite, he lay down as he was 
wont to do, in order that he might be in full vigor 
to mount the scaffuld. 


At this time, one of the lords of the council, 
who had probably been bred a Presbyterian, and 
had been seduced by interest to join in oppressing 
the church of which he had once been a member, 
came to the castle with a message from his breth- 
ren, and demanded admittance to the earl. It was 
answered, that the earl was asleep. The privy 
councillor thought that this was a subterfuge, and 
insisted on entering. ‘The door of the cell was 
softly opened, and there lay Argyle on the bed, 
sleeping in his irons the placid sleep of infancy. 
The conscience of the renegade smote him. He 
turned away sick at heart, ran out of the castle, 
and took refuge in the dwelling of a lady of his 
family who lived hard by. There he flung himself 
on a couch, and gave himself up to an agony of 
remorse and shame. His kinswoman, alarmed by 
his looks and groans, thought that he had been 
taken with sudden illness, and begged him to drink 
acup of sack. ‘No, no,”’ he said, ** that will do 
me no good.”” She prayed him to tell her what 
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had disturbed him. ‘IT have been,’’ he said, ‘in 
Argyle’s prison. I have seen him, within an hour 
of eternity, sleeping as sweetly as ever man did. 
But as for me * When Argyle was brought 
to the council-house, he was allowed pen and ink 
to write thus to his wife :—‘* Dear heart, God is 
unchangeable. He hath always been good and 
gracious to me, and no place alters it. Forgive me 
all my faults, and now comfort thyself in Him in 
whom only true comfort is to be found. The Lord 
be with thee, bless and comfort thee, my dearest. 
Adieu !’? When mounted on the scaffold, one of 
the Episcopal clergymen in attendance called out 
loudly—** My lord dies a Protestant.”” ‘* Yes,”’ 
added the earl, stepping forward, ‘ and not only a 
Protestant, but with a heart-hatred of popery, of 
prelacy, and of all superstition.’’ Having embraced 
his friends, he knelt down, laid his head on the 
block of the Maiden, and gave the signal to the 
executioner.— Vol. i., pp. 563, 565. 





Before the temination of this unfortunate rebel- 
lion, Monmouth, with a stronger force, landed in 
the port of Lynn, in 1680, having escaped the ves- 
sels of the enemy that were lying in wait for him, 
as well as the disasters that threatened him at sea. 
No sooner had he landed than he issued a manifesto 
full of falsehood and violence, denouncing James as 
a murderer and usurper, and declaring that he him- 
self was legitimate, and King of England by right 
of blood. Recruits flocked to his standard, and 
after some skirmishes with the royal troops under 
the Duke of Albemarle, he entered Taunton, where 
he foolishly allowed himself to be proclaimed king 
on the 20th of June. On the 5th of July, the 
royal army pitched their tents on the plain of 
Sedgemoor, about three miles from Bridgewater. 
After surveying their position from the lofty steeple 
of Bridgewater church, Monmouth resolved upon 
a night attack ; but, upon bringing his forces up to 
their position, he was startled at the discovery that 
a deep trench lay between him and the camp which 
he expected to surprise. He halted, and fired on 
the royal infantry on the opposite bank. The 
battle raged for three quarters of an hour, but the 
other divisions of the royal army having come up, 
the cavalry of the insurgents under Grey were 
panic-struck, and the advantage which darkness 
and surprise had given to the assailants, was soon 
lost, and Monmouth himself retreated and rode 
from the field, leaving more than a thousand of his 
men lying dead on the moor. The loss of the 
king’s army was only 300 in killed and wounded. 
Monmouth was taken prisoner in the New Forest, 
and was conveyed to Ringwood under a strong 
guard. 

Though brave in the field, the courage of Mon- 
mouth failed him in the solitude of a prison. He 
begged his life from the king, with a craven spirit 
unworthy of his name and his lineage. He im- 
plored and obtained an interview with the king. 
He crawled to his uncle’s feet, embraced his knees 
with his pinioned arms, and with tears in his eyes 
he confessed his crime, and endeavored to find 
some apology for it by throwing the blame on the 


ligion for his life, but James was inexorable, and 
the day of his execution was fixed. The Duchess 
of Monmouth, with her children, visited him in 
prison, but he received them and parted with them 
without emotion. His heart had strayed from its 
first love, and had squandered its deepest affections 
upon Lady Wentworth, by means of whose wealth 
he had been enabled to fit out his hapless expe- 
dition. The circumstances connected with his ex- 
ecution are too painful to be minutely detailed. 
The fatal axe placed in a faltering hand refused to 
do its work, and Monmouth perished with diffieul- 
ty amid the suppressed sympathies of thousands, 
and the deepest execrations of the mob against the 
unskilful executioner. The head and body, placed 
in a coffin, were buried privately under the com- 
munion-table of St. Peter's Chapel in the Tower. 
Beneath the same pavement, and beside Monmouth’s 
remains, were Jaid within four years the remains 
of Jeffreys. 


In truth, (says Mr. Macaulay,) there is no sadder 
spot on the earth than that little cemetery. Death 
is not there consecrated, as in Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul's, with genius and virtue, with public 
veneration, and with imperishable renown, not as in 
our hamblest churches and church-yards, with ev- 
erything that is most endearing in social and domes- 
tic charities ; but with whatever is darkest in human 
nature and human destiny, with the savage triumph 
of implacable enemies, with the inconsistency, the 
ingratitude, the cowardice of friends, with al] the 
miseries of fallen greatness and of blighted fame. 
Thither have been carried through successive ages, 
by the rude hands of gaolers, without one mourner 
following, the bleeding relies of men who had been 
the captains of armies, the leaders of parties, the 
oracles of senates, and the ornaments of courts. 
Thither was borne before the window where Jane 
Grey was praying, the mangled corpse of Guilford 
Dudley. Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset and 
Protector of the Realm, reposes there beside the 
brother whom he murdered. ‘There has mouldered 
away the headless trunk of John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester and Cardinal of St. Vitalis, a man wor- 
thy to have lived in a better age and to have died in 
a bettercause. There are laid John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, Lord High Admiral, and Thom- 
«3 Cromwell, Earl of Essex, Lord High Treasurer. 
There, too, is another Essex, on whom nature and 
fortune had lavished all their bounties in vain, and 
whom valor, grace, genius, royal favor and popular 
applause, conducted to an early and ignominious 
doom. Not far off sleep two chiefs of the great 
house of Howard, Thomas, fourth Duke of Norfolk, 
and Philip, eleventh Earl of Arundel. Here and 
there, among the thick graves of unquiet and aspir- 
ing statesmen, lie more delicate sufferers ; Margaret 
of Salisbury, the Jast of the proud name of Planta- 
genet, and those two fair queens, who perished by 
the jealous rage of Henry. Such was the dust with 
which the dust of Monmouth mingled.— Vol. i., pp. 
628, 629. 


The week which followed the battle of Sedge- 
moor was marked in the annals of the West with 
eruelties that disgrace the reign and the age in 
which they were committed. A ferocious colonel, 
of the name of Kirke, butchered an hundred cap 





noble Argyle. He would have renounced his fe- 


tives, without even the form of trial. The rich 
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purchased their lives for thirty or forty pounds, 
while the poor captives were executed amid the 
mockery and carousals of a brutal soldiery. The 
sign-post of the White Hart Inn of Taunton served 
for a gallows, and on the spot where the bodies 
were quartered, ‘‘the executioner stood ankle deep 
in blood.”” Military execution was speedily fol- 
Jowed by civil murder, wearing the mask of law. 
A ferocious judge, more brutal still than the brutal 
soldier, stimulated by a king as brutal as himself, 
stalked in ermine through the West, with the stake 
and the gallows in his train, to complete the des- 
olation of an already desolate land. Jeffreys pre- 
sided at the bloody assize, and reaped his harvest 
of seventy-four lives in Dorsetshire, and two hun- 
dred and thirty-three in Somersetshire. The his- 
tory and fate of the most interesting of the unhap- 
py victims has been beautifully related by Mr. 
Macaulay. We can only notice the story of Lady 
Alice Lisle, the widow of John Lisle, who had 
been raised to the peerage by Cromwell, and who 
was assassinated by three Irish ruffians at Lausanne. 
She had given food and a resting-place to two out- 
laws, John Hickes, a non-conformist divine, and 
Richard Nelthorpe, a lawyer, who had been con- 
cerned in the Rye-house Plot. By brow-beating 
the witnesses, and threatening the jury, the judicial 
hyena obtained a verdict against female humanity, 
that noble quality which even uncivilized woman has 
a prescriptive right to exercise. Her sentence, to 
be burnt alive on the same day, was commuted to 
beheading, and she met her fate heroically in the 
market-place of Winchester. 

But neither the hyena judge, nor his congener 
the royal tiger, were satisfied with blood. Even 
the carnivorous appetite delights in a change of 
food. The goblet of red wine may derive some 
zest even from the cup of fetid water; and when 
the axe is too sharp to give pain, and the hempen 
coil too quick to kill, torture may be prolonged by 
the scourge, and agony made ductile by imprison- 
ment and exile. 
bloodthirsty court wantonly indulged. 
the rebels were sentenced to scourging not less ter- 
rible than that which Oates had undergone, and 
women, who had merely spoken some idle words, 
were condemned to be whipped through all the 
market-towns in Dorsetshire. A youth, named 
Tulchen, was condemned to be imprisoned for 
seven years, and to be flogged every year through 
every town in the county. Upwards of 840 pris- 
oners were ordered to be transported as slaves for 
ten years to some West India island. One fifth 
of these wretched exiles perished on the voyage, 
and so narrow was the space in which the living 
were confined, that there was not space for them 
to lie down. The men who survived these calam- 
ities were reduced by starvation to the state of 
skeletons, and the persons to whom they were con- 
signed were obliged to fatten them previous to their 
sale. In many cases life was spared not from 
mercy but from avarice. Jeffreys accumulated a 


fortune from the ransom money for which he bar- 
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tered the lives of the higher class of whigs ;* 
and the parasites who assisted him were allowed 
to appropriate to themselves the price of pardons. 
Nor was this variety of life insurance confined to 
Jeffreys and his minions. The name of the queen, 
of Mary of Modena, however honored it may be 
by fortitude in adversity, has received a stain which 
no stoical virtues can efface. The ladies of her 
household, encouraged not ouly by her approbation 
but by her example, did not scruple to wring money 
out of the parents of the young women who had 
walked in the procession which presented the stand- 
ard to Monmouth at Taunton. When Sir F. Warre 
refused to assist in this ignoble extortion, William 
Penn accepted and executed the commission! The 
queen had never saved or tried to save the life of 
a single victim of her husband's cruelty. ‘* The 
only request,’’ says Mr. Macaulay, ‘‘ which she is 
known to have preferred, touching the rebels, was 
that 100 of those who were sentenced to transpor- 
tation might be given to her! The profit which 
she cleared on the cargo, after making large allow- 
ance for those who died of hunger and fever during 
the passage, cannot be estimated at less than a 
thousand guineas.”’ 

When Jeffreys returned from his western cam- 
paign, as the king styled it, leaving the country 
strewed with the heads and limbs of the rebels, a 
peerage and the great seal of England were his 
rewards. Another campaign in the city of Lon- 
don was arranged and carried out. The rich 
whig merchants proved a noble quarry for the 
royal sportsman and his gamekeeper. To them 
the gold in their purse was of more value than the 
flesh on their bones, and it was possible, too, that 
the double prey might be secured. The aggres- 
sions against the wealthy traders, however, were 
not equal in atrocity to the execution of Elizabeth 
Gaunt, an old Anabaptist lady, who was distin- 
guished by her acts of benevolence to the needy of 
all denominations. A wretch of the name of Bur- 


In these varieties of revenge the |ton, one of the Rye-house plotters, had received 
Several of |money and assistance from this lady, to enable 


him to save his life by escaping to Holland. He 
returned with Monmouth, and fought at Sedge- 
moor, and when pursued by the government, who 
had offered £100 for his apprehension, he ob- 
tained shelter in the house of one John Fernley, a 
barber. This honest man, though besieged by 
creditors, was faithful to the stranger under his 
roof. Burton, however, surrendered himself, and 
saved his life by giving information, and appearing 
as the principal witness, against his two benefac- 
tors. They were both tried and both convicted. 
Fernley perished by the gallows, and Elizabeth 
Gaunt was burned alive at Tyburn. At her dy- 
ing hour she forgave her enemies, leaving them 
‘to the judgment of the King of kings.’’ During 
this the foulest of judicial murders, an awful tem- 
pest broke forth—destroying ships and dwellings, 


* Edmund Prideaux paid the chief justice £15,000 for 
his liberation. 
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as if Heaven were lifting its voice and its arm 
against the workers of iniquity.* 

Towards the close of 1685, James had reached 
the climax of his prosperity and power, that giddy 
height to which Providence raises tyrants, in order 
to magnify their fall. It is when the meteor 
shoots from the zenith that we can best contrast 
the brightness of its flash with the rapidity of its 
descent, and the extinction of its splendor. The 
whigs were shorn of their power. The clergy 
were the king’s worshippers—the corporations his 
creatures, and the judges his tools. He meditated 
the repeal of the habeas corpus and test acts, and 
the formation of a standing army; and forgetting 
that he had been the pensioner and vassal of 
Louis, he was willing to place himself at the head 
of a confederacy which should limit the too for- 
midable power of France. In all these schemes 
James was doomed to disappointment. The 
habeas corpus act was as dear to the tories as to 
the whigs who passed it. A standing army, as- 
sociated with the events of the protectorship, and 
incompatible with the militia force, which was 
officered by the gentry, was highly unpopular, and 
the admission of Catholics to civil and military 
office was equally adverse to the feelings and the 
principles of the whole Protestant community. 
Roman Catholic divines had argued in their writ- 
ings in favor of equivocation, mental reservation, 
perjury, and even assassination ; and Catholics of 
acknowledged piety did not seruple to defend the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Gunpowder 
Plot. Popery was therefore justly dreaded by 
every friend of Protestantism. Nor was _ this 


dread confined to the populace and to the intoler-- 


ant among the clergy. ‘Tillotson warned the 
House of Commons “ against the propagation of a 
religion more mischievous than irreligion itself ;’’ 
and declared that the idolatrous Pagans were bet- 
ter members of civil society than men who had 
imbibed the principles of the Popish casuists ; 
while Locke contended that the church which 
taught that faith should not be kept with heretics, 
had no claim to toleration. In place of removing 
these feelings by moderate and constitutional pro- 
ceedings, James gave them a new and irresistible 
force by the most illegal exertions of his power. 
In opposition to law, many Roman Catholics held 
commissions in the army, and he was determined 
to increase their number. Halifax, though un- 
supported by his colleagues, was bold enough to 
express in the cabinet his disgust and alarm ; and 
the king, after trying in vain to corrupt him, dis- 
missed him from his service. A section of the 
tories was animated with the same feelings as the 
whigs. Even the bishops expressed the sentiment, 
that there were principles higher than loyalty ; and 
the very chiefs of the army gave utterance to their 
dissatisfaction. The obsequious Churchill ven- 
tured to insinuate that the king was going too far, 
and the bloodthirsty Kirke, who had pledged his 


* “Since that terrible day,” says Mr. Macaulay, “no 


woman has suffered death in England, for any political 
offence.” 





| 





word to the Emperor of Morocco that if he changed 
his religion at all he would become a Mussulman, 
swore that he would stand by the Protestant faith. 

These feelings were greatly strengthened by the 
persecution of the Huguenots in France, and the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Massacres and 
executions had preceded this arbitrary act, and 
cruelties unheard of followed in its train. Fifty 
thousand of the best French families quitted the 
kingdom forever, carrying with them to foreign 
lands their skill in science and literature, in arts 
and in arms. These events, which became known 
immediately before the meeting of Parliament in 
November, 1685, foreshadowed to the English 
mind the consequences of a standing army officered 
by Roman Catholics. James applied to the Com- 
mons for a large supply to increase the regular 
army ; and he intimated to them his resolution not 
to part with the Roman Catholic officers whom he 
had illegally employed. The house voted the 
supply for making the militia more efficient, 
which was equivalent to a declaration against a 
standing army; and they agreed to an address 
reminding the king that he could not legally em- 
ploy officers who had not taken the statutory test. 
To this address the king returned a cold and sul- 
len reprimand ; and when it was proposed that his 
majesty’s answer should be taken into considera- 
tion by the house, John Coke in seconding the 
motion said, ‘* I hope that we are all Englishmen, 
and shall not be frightened by a few high words.” 
The words were taken down, and Coke was sent 
to the Tower. The spirit of opposition spread to 
the Lords, and even to the Episcopal bench. The 
Earl of Devonshire and Viscount Halifax boldly 
took the lead, and Dr. Compton, Bishop of Lon- 
don, a prelate of noble blood, declared, in the name 
of his brethren, that the constitution of the realm, 
civil and ecclesiastical, was in danger. An early 
day was fixed for considering the king’s speech, 
but James, dreading the result, came down next 
morning and prorogued the Parliament, dismissing 
from office all who had voted against the court. 

These violent proceedings created alarm even in 
the minds of his ministers. They had seen how 
highly the gentry of England valued the es 
tablished religion, and were anxious that discreet 
and moderate counsels should prevail. A knot of 
Roman Catholics, of broken fortune and licentious 
character, however, headed by the Earls of Castle- 
maine and Tyrconnel, opposed themselves to the 
Protestant policy of England, and were impatient 
to fill the highest offices of the state. The court 
was thus divided into two hostile factions—the 
Protestant ministers supported by the most respect- 
able Catholic nobles and gentlemen, the ambassa- 
dors of Spain, Austria, and the States General, 
and even by the pontiff himself; and the violent 
Catholies, supported by the French king and the 
whole influence of the mighty order of Jesus. 

Mr. Macaulay has drawn a powerful picture 
of the virtues and vices of the Jesuits. We 
enumerate their merits when we mention their 
eloquence in the pulpit, their genius in science, 
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heir acquirements in literature, and their powers 
of instruction. We enumerate their virtues when 
we admit their heroism in deeds of mercy, and 
their self-devotion in missionary labor. Their 
vices are thus embalmed in Mr. Macaulay’s elo- 
quence.* 


But with the admirable energy, disinterestedness, 
and self-devotion, which were characteristic of the 
society, great vices were mingled. It was alleged, 
and not without foundation, that the ardent public 
spirit which made the Jesnit regardless of his 
ease, of his liberty, and of his life, made him also 
regardless of truth and of merey; that no means 
which could promote the interest of his religion 
seemed to him unlawful; and that by the interest 
of his religion he too often meant the interest of his 
society. It was alleged that, in the most atrocious 
plots recorded in history, his agency could be dis- 
tinetly traced ; that, constant only in attachment to 
the fraternity to which he belonged, he was in some 
countries the most dangerous enemy of freedom, 
and in others the most dangerous enemy of order. 
The mighty victories which he boasted that he had 
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married women and their gallants. The high-spir- 
ited and punctilious gentlemen of France were grat- 
ified by a decision in favor of duelling. The Ital- 
ians, accustomed to darker and baser modes of 
vengeance, were glad to learn that they might, 
without any crime, shoot at their enemies from be- 
hind hedges. ‘To deceit was given a license suffi- 
cient to destroy the whole value of human con- 
tracts and of human testimony. In truth, if society 
continued to hold together, if life and property en- 
joyed any security, it was because common sense 
and common humanity restrained men from doing 
what the Society of Jesus assured them that they 
might with a safe conscience do.—Vol. ii., pp. 56 
-58. 


That James would yield to the counsels of the 
Jesuitical cabal must have been foreseen even by 
their enemies. He labored under two delusions, 
the one that he should make no concessions, be- 
cause his father who had made concessions was 
beheaded ; and the other, that the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance should be the 





achieved in the cause of the church were, in the | 
judgment of many illustrious members of that 
church, rather apparent than real. He had, in-| 
deed, labored with a wonderful show of success to | 
reduce the world under her laws ; but he had done | 
so by relaxing her laws to suit the temper of the | 
world. Instead of toiling to elevate human nature | 
to the noble standard fixed by divine precept and 

example, he had lowered the standard till it was 

beneath the average level of human nature. He | 
gloried in multitudes of converts who had been bap- 

tized in the remote regions of the east; but it was 

reported that from some of those converts the facts | 
on which the whole theology of the gospel.depends | 
had been cunningly concealed, and that others were | 
permitted to avoid persecution, by bowing down | 
before the images of false gods, while internally | 
repeating Paters and Aves. Nor was it only in| 
heathen countries that such arts were said to be) 
practised. It was not strange that people of all 

ranks, and especially of the highest ranks, crowded 

to the confessionals in the Jesuit temples ; for from | 
those confessionals none went discontented away. | 
There the priest was all things to all men. He) 
showed just so much rigor as might not drive those 
who knelt at his spiritual tribunal to the Dominican 

or the Franciscan church. If he had to deal with | 
a mind truly devout, he spoke in the saintly tones 

of the primitive fathers; but with that very large 

part of mankind who have religion enough to make | 
them uneasy when they do wrong, and not religion | 
enough to keep them from doing wrong, he fol- | 
lowed a very different system. Since he could not 

reclaim them from guilt, it was his business to save | 
them from remorse. He had at his command an | 
immense dispensary of anodynes for wounded con-_ 
sciences. In the books of casuistry which had been | 
written by his brethren, and printed with the ap- | 
probation of his superiors, were to be found doc- | 
trines consolatory to transgressors of every class. | 
There the bankrupt was taught how he might) 
without sin secrete his goods from his creditors. | 
The servant was tanght how he might, without sin, 


practice, because it was the theory, of the An- 
glican church and its lay supporters. The Prot- 
estant members of the cabinet, with the exception 
of Sunderland, who had been converted to Popery, 
and joined the Jesuits, made the dangerous attempt 
to govern James by means of a concubine. ‘The 
lady who was supposed to possess so potent an 
influence over the king, and whom he created 
Duchess of Dorset, was Catherine Sedley ; but 
though she exercised a complete control over the 
royal will, she failed in the object which she was 
expected to accomplish. 

The king had now determined upon a line of 
policy which he knew would be opposed by his 
Parliament. He resolved to have his dispensing 
power conjoined with his ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy, that he might by the one admit Catholics to 
civil, military, and even spiritual offices, and by 
the other make the English clergy the instruments 
for destroying their own religion. ‘The court of 
King’s Bench decided in favor of the dispensing 
power, and four Roman Catholics were speedily 
sworn of the privy council. Protestant clergymen 
who had become Catholics, were allowed to retain 
their livings, and a Papist was made Dean of 
Christ-church College, Oxford, within whose walls 
mass was daily celebrated. Not content with these 
violations of law, the king placed the whole gov- 
ernment of the church in the hands of six commis- 
sioners, viz., three prelates, and three laymen, and 
having the same seal as the old high commission. 
Convents sprang up in the city; cowls appeared 
in the streets; and in order to keep down the 
general discontent, and overawe the metropolis, a 
camp of 13,000 was formed on Hounslow Heath. 

Similar attempts were made in Scotland in favor 
of the Roman Catholics, but, after a noble strug- 
gle, the Lords of Articles, the tools of the king, 


run off with his master’s plate. The pander was| were contented with the proposal that Roman 
assured that a Christian man might innocently earn Catholics should not incur any penalty by worship- 
his living by carrying letters and messages between | ping God in private houses, and even this the Scot- 


* See our review of Pascal’s Writings, vol. i., for an 
earlier account of the Jesuits, by a Roman Catholic. 


and modifications. 


tish estates would only pass with great restrictions 
lreland was governed on the 
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same tyrannical principles. Roman Catholics were 
admitted to office, and the object of the king, and 
of his infamous deputy Tyrconnel, was to destroy 
or drive from the island the whole English popu- 
lation. These violent measures were crowned by 
the dismissal of the two Hydes, the brothers-in-law 
of the king, his steady adherents in adversity, and 
his obsequious servants in power. Their sole crime 
was their religion. ‘‘ The cry now was,” says Mr. 
Macaulay, ‘‘that a general proscription was at 
hand, and that every public functionary must make 
up his mind to lose his soul or to lose his place.’’ 
Men looked round for help, and a deliverer was at 
hand. William Henry, Prince of Orange, was 
destined to vindicate the liberties and wield the 
sceptre of England. The merit of this great man 
has never been appreciated as it ought by the people 
whom he delivered. It has fallen to the lot of Mr. 
Macaulay to do justice to his memory, by a minute 
and powerful delineation of his character. Occu- 
pying very many pages, and incapable of abridg- 
ment, we must refer our readers to the work itself, 
and content ourselves with the following frag- 
ment :-— 


He was born with violent passions and quick 
sensibilities; but the strength of his convictions 
was not suspected by the world. From the multi- 
tude his joy and his grief, his affection and his 
resentment, were hidden by a phlegmatic serenity, 
which made him pass for the most cold-blooded of 
mankind. Those who brought him good news 
could seldom detect any sign of pleasure. Those 
who saw him after a defeat looked in vain for any 
trace of vexation. He praised and reprimanded, 
rewarded and punished, with the stern tranquillity 
of a Mohawk chief. But those who knew him 
well, and saw him near, were aware that under all 
this ice a fierce fire was constantly burning. It 
was seldom that anger deprived him of power over 
himself. But when he was really enraged, the 
first outbreak of his passion was terrible. It was 
indeed scarcely safe to approach him. On these 
rare occasions, however, as soon as he regained his 
self-command, he made such ample reparation to 
those whom he had wronged, as tempted them to 
wish he would go into a fury again. His affection 
was as impetuous as his wrath. Where he loved, 
he loved with the whole energy of his strong mind. 
When death separated him from what he loved, the 
few who witnessed his agonies trembled for his 
reason and his life. ‘To a very small circle of inti- 
mate friends, on whose fidelity and secrecy he could 
absolutely depend, he was a different man from the 
reserved and stoical William, whom the multitude 
supposed to be destitute of human feelings. He 
was kind, candid, open, even convivial and jocose, 
would sit at table many hours, and would bear his 
fell share in festive conversation.—Vol. ii., p. 170. 


In his political character William was neither a 
whig nora tory. ‘‘ He wanted,’’ says Mr. Mac- 
aulay, ‘‘ that which is the common groundwork of 
both characters ; for he never became an English- 
man. He saved England, it is true, but he never 
leved her, and he never obtained her love. To 
him she was always a land of exile, visited with 
reluctance, and quitted with delight.”” It was not 
for her welfare that he fought. Whatever patri- 
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otic feeling he possessed was for Holland, and the 
moving spring of all his actions was his attach- 
ment to the Protestant faith, and the deepest hos- 
tility to France and her ambitious and persecuted 
king. Under the influence of these views, Wil- 
liam was the prime though concealed mover in 
those arrangements for mutual defence, which 
were embodied in the treaty of Augsburg.* The 
power of England was alone wanting to give en- 
ergy to this powerful confederacy ; and to obtain 
her concurrence, he placed himself at the head of 
the Protestant opposition, which, after the fall 
of the Hydes, had increased in numbers and in 
strength. Ac this time apostasy was the road to 
power. The Earls of Peterborough and Salisbury 
were converted to Popery, and John Dryden, the 
poet, who ‘had led a life of mendicancy and adu- 
lation,’’ bartered his conscience for a pension of 
£100 a year, and prostituted his already licentious 
pen in defending both in prose and in verse the new 
faith which he embraced. Mr. Macaulay notices 
the remarkable fact, that in Dryden's political poem 
of the Hind and Panther, the Church of England, 
at first mentioned with respect, is exhorted to ally 
itself with the Papists against the Puritans, but at 
the close of the poem, and in the preface written 
after the poem was finished, the Protestant dis- 
senters are invited to make common cause with the 
Papists against the Church of England. This was 
the foreshadow of James’ policy. His enmity to 
the Puritans disappeared in his hatred of the Eng- 
lish church, and on the 4th of April, 1687, ap- 
peared the unconstitutional declaration of indul- 
gence, which gave entire liberty of conscience to all 
his subjects. He abrogated a long series of oppres- 
sive statutes, and authorized Roman Catholics and 
Protestant dissenters to celebrate their religious 
rites in public. The hitherto persecuted Puritan 
could not but rejoice in the repeal of acts under 
which he had been so long oppressed, while the 
Anglican church stood petrified with terror. ‘‘ Her 
chastisement was just; she reaped that which she 
had sown.”’ She had ever urged the Stuarts 
against the Presbyterians. In her distress she 
now sought their friendship, and thus did the 
Protestant dissenters hold the balance of power 
between the king and the church, who were bid- 
ding eagerly for their favor. James declared that 
he had persecuted the dissenters in order to please 
the church, and the church retorted that they had 
| aided in the persecution in order to please the 
king. Those who were lately schismaties and 
fanatics, were now “ dear fellow Protestants,’’ and 
it was even held out to them by the churchmen, 
that they might sit on the Episcopal bench. 

At this singular crisis, ‘‘ The Letter of a Dis- 
senter,’’ a masterly tract, believed to be written by 
Halifax, was circulated in thousands throughout 
the kingdom. It urged the non-conformist to pre- 
fer an alliance with the church to an alliance with 
the king; and such was its force of argument, 
that the great body of dissenters, including Baxter, 


* Signed in July, 1686, by the Princes of the Empire 
and the Kings of Spain and Sweden. 
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and Howe, and Bunyan, declared themselves hos- 
tile to the dispensing power, and took part with 
the established church. William of Orange and 
the Princess Mary entertained the same views, and 
conveyed them respectfully to the king. Under 
such a leader the opposition waxed daily in power. 
Dykevelt, the Dutch ambassador in name, was in 
reality an envoy to the opposition. The Earls of 
Danby and Nottingham, and Halifax, the chief of 
the Trimmers, were in constant communication 
with Dykevelt. Through Bishop Compton he 
looked for the support of the clergy, through Ad- 
miral Herbert for that of the navy, and Churchill, 
foreseeing that nobody would be safe who would 
not become a Roman Catholic, was the instrument 
by which the army was to be secured. This aid 
was in another respect most desirable. It was 
important that the Princess Anne should act in 
union with her sister, and this could only be 
brought about by the agency of Churchill’s wife, 
who absolutely governed her, and who, as the 
Duchess of Marlborough, played such an important 
part in the future history of Europe. 


The name of this celebrated favorite was Sarah 
Jennings. Her elder sister, Frances, had been dis- 
tinguished by beauty and levity even among the 
crowd of beautiful faces and light characters which 
adorned and disgraced Whitehall during the wild 
carnival of the restoration. On one occasion, Frances 
dressed herself like an orange girl, and cried fruit 
about the streets. Sober people predicted that a girl 
of so little discretion and delicacy would not easily 
find a husband. She was, however, twice married, 
and was now the wife of Tyreonnel. Sarah, less 
regularly beautiful, was perhaps more dttractive. 
Iler face was expressive ; her form wanted no temi- 
nine charm; and the profusion of her fine hair, not 
yet disguised by powder according to that barbarous 
fashion which she lived to see introduced, was the 
delight of numerous admirers. Among the gal- 
lants who sued for her favor, Colonel Churchill, 
young, handsome, graceful, insinuating, eloquent 
and brave, obtained the preference. He must have 
been enamored indeed. For he had tittle property 
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sumed was sullenness. She had a strong sense of 
religion, and was attached even with bigotry to the 
rites and governinent of the Church of England. 
Sarah was lively and voluble, domineered over 
those whom she regarded with most kindness, and 
when she was offended, vented her rage in tears 
and tempestuous reproaches. ‘lo sanctity she made 
no pretence, and, indeed, narrowly escaped the im- 
putation of irreligion. She was not yet what she 
became when one class of vices had been fully de- 
veloped in her by prosperity, and another by adver- 
sity, when her brain had been turned by success 
and flattery, when her heart had been ulcerated by 
disasters and mortifications. She lived to be that 
most odious and miserable of human beings, an an- 
cient crone at war with her whole kind, at war 
with her own children and grandchildren, great in- 
deed and rich, but valuing greatness and riches 
chiefly because they enabled her to brave public 
opinion and to indulge without restraint her hatred 
to the living and the dead. In the reign of James 
she was regarded as nothing worse than a fine, 
high-spirited young woman, who could now and 
then be cross and arbitrary, but whose flaws of 
temper might well be pardoned in consideration of 
her charms.—Vol. ii., pp. 256-258, 

Notwithstanding these differences in disposition 
and temper, Lady Churchill was loved and even 
worshipped by Anne, who could not live apart 
from the object of her affection. If filial duty had 
disposed the princess to take part with her father, 
her regard for the Protestant faith, and the influ- 
ence of the Churchills, could not fail to decide 
the question, and she accordingly joined the party 
which was destined to drive her father from his 
throne. 

Early in the year 1687, the infatuation of the 
_king was singularly displayed in his mad attempt 
to insult and plunder the Universities of Oxford 
/and Cambridge—corporations which had ever been 
distinguished by their loyalty as well as by their 
‘liberality to the crown. In February, 1687, the 
king sent a royal letter to Cambridge, directing 
the University to admit to the degree of Master of 
Arts an ignorant Benedictine monk of the name 








except the annuity which he had bought with the | of Alban Francis. This degree had been con- 
infamous wages bestowed on him by the Duchess | ferred as an honorary one on ambassadors of for- 
of Cleveland ; he was insatiable of riches. Sarah | eign princes, and even on the secretary of the 
was poor; and a plain girl with a large fortune, 
was proposed to him. His love, after a struggle, in the situation of Francis. It was offered, how- 
prevailed over his avarice ; marriage only strength- et ‘ 
ened his passion ; and, to the last hour of his life, ©Y°™ to Francis, provided he took the wererare 
Sarah enjoyed the pleasure and distinction of being | ths, but he refused; and having carried his 
the one human being who was able to mislead that | complaint to Whitehall, the vice-chancellor and 
far-sighted and sure-footed judgment, who was fer-| the senate were summoned before the new High 
vently loved by that cold heart, and who was ser-| Commission. The vice-chanceller, Dr. John Pea- 
vilely feared by that intrepid spirit. i chell, accompanied by Sir Isaac Newton and other 
In a worldly sense the fidelity of Churchill's love seven deputies, appeared befure the commission. 
was amply rewarded. His wife, though slenderly | Ti _ ; 6 wee. iil chee 
portioned, brought with her a dowry which, judi-| tough the case was clear, 1t was ill ple y 
ciously employed, made him at length a duke of | the weak and timid vice-chancellor, and when any 
England, a sovereign prince of the empire, the cap- | of the deputies, perhaps Newton himself, attempt- 
tain-general of a great coalition, the arbiter between | ed to supply the defect of their chief, Jeffreys, 
mighty prinees, and, what he valued more, the who occupied the chair, ordered them to hold their 
eee “g omy a ar ay ste oe peace, and ‘‘ thrust them out of the court without a 
dean Mica tgl hod lsh, oe: the girls. In| heating.” Upon being called in again, Jeffreys 
character they resembled each other very little. announced that Peachell was deprived of his vice- 
Anne was slow and taciturn. To those whom she| chancellorship, ana suspended from all his emolu- 
loved she was meek. The form which her anger as-| ments as master of a college. ‘‘As to you,” said 


ambassador from Morocco, but never on persons 
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Jeffreys to Sir Isaac Newton and the other dele- 
gates, ‘‘ most of you are divines. I will therefore 
send you home with a text of seripture—‘ Go your 
way, and sin no more, lest a worse thing befall 
you.’’’? The university chose another vice-chan- 
cellor, who pledged himself that neither religion 
nor the rights of the body should suffer by his 
means; and the king, awed no doubt by this 
pledge, was obliged to abandon his designs. 

The attack upon the privileges of Oxford was 
more serious still. The stubborn tyrant had re- 
solved to transfer to papists the wealthiest and 
noblest foundations, and he began with the presi- 
dency of Magdalen College, which had just be- 
come vacant. A royal letter was despatched, 
recommending one Anthony Farmer, once a dis- 
senter, now a papist—a wretch whose scandalous 
and profligate life unfitted him for any situation, 
and whose youth, had he been spotless, disquali- 
fied him for the charge of a college. Hoping that 
the king would be moved by the remonstrances 
addressed to him, the college delayed the election 
till the very latest hour. When the day arrived, 
the electors took the sacrament, and elected John 
Hough, chaplain to the Duke of Ormond, then 
chancellor of the university, and a man of eminent 
virtue and prudence. The commission, headed by 
Jeffreys, summoned the refractory Fellows to 
Whitehall, loaded them with abuse, and pro- 
nounced Hough's election void. Another royal 
letter arrived, recommending Parker, Bishop of 
Oxford, who was not a papist. The college re- 
fused to comply, and peace for a while reigned 
within its walls. 


In the autumn of 1687, James set out upon a/ 


long progress to the south and west of his king- 


-dom. When he reached Oxford, he summoned 


the Fellows of Magdalen to his presence. They 
tendered a petition on their knees. He refused to 
look at it, exclaiming, ‘‘Get you gone. I am 
king. I will be obeyed. Go to your chapel this 
instant, and admit the Bishop of Oxford.”” Mor- 
tified by their refusal he tried the agency of Penn, 
the ever ready tool of the tyrant; but the Quaker 
failed in his attempts to intimidate or cajole them. 
A visitatorial commission was then appointed, 
headed by Cartwright, Bishop of Chester, and 
flanked by three troops of dragoons with drawn 
swords. They entered the hall of Magdalen, 
ejected Hough, inducted Parker, and expelled the 
recreant Fellows, pronouncing them incapable of 
holding church preferment, or of receiving holy 
orders. Thus did this noble institution become a 
Popish seminary, presided over by a Roman Cath- 
olic bishop after Parker's death, and harboring a 
brood of Roman Catholic Fellows in its sacred 
cloisters, and among its verdant bowers. 

A scheme was about this time in agitation to 
set aside the Princess Mary as successor to the 
crown, and prefer the Princess Anne, provided she 
turned Catholic ; and James had even begun to 
listen to suggestions for excluding both from the 
succession. An event, however, occurred, which 
put an end to these speculations. The queen was 





reported to be with child. The Virgin of Loretto 
was supposed to have granted this boon to the 
supplications of the Duchess of Modena, and St. — 
Winifred to James himself, when he implored it 
during his visit to the holy well. The Popish 
zealots predicted that the unborn child would be a 
boy, and one fanatic foresaw a couple of them, 
one of whom was to be King of England, and the 
other Pope of Rome! One party rejoiced, and 
the other sneered. The poets hailed the new 
marvel in rhymes, and the country squires with 
roars of laughter. A suitable thanksgiving was 
offered from the pulpit, but the people were not 
thankful, and the congregations made no reveren- 
tial responses. 

Determined to obtain for his contemplated meas- 
ures the sanction of Parliament, James proceeded 
with energy and method to obtain one to his mind. 
The lords lieutenants of counties were ordered to 
their posts to take steps for influencing the elec- 
tions; but half of them refused, and were dis- 
missed from their office, and among these were 
the Earls of Oxford, of Shrewsbury, and of Dor- 
set. Mr. Macaulay has drawn with a fine pencil 
the characters of these three noblemen. We can- 
not resist the temptation to give that of Charles 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset :— 


In his youth he had been one of the most notori- 
ous libertines of the wild time which followed the 
restoration. He had been the terror of the city 
watch, had passed many nights in the round house, 
and had at least once occupied a cell in Newgate. 
His passion for Betty Morrice and for Nell Gwynn, 
who always called him her Charles the First, had 
given no smal] amusement and scandal to the town. 
Yet, in the midst of follies and vices, his coura- 
geous spirit, his fine understanding, and his natural 
goodness of heart had been conspicuous. Men said 
that the excesses in which he indulged were com- 
mon between him and the whole race of gay young 
eavaliers, but that his sympathy with human suffer- 
ing, and the generosity with which he made repa- 
ration to those whom his freaks had injured, were 
all his own. His associates were astonished by 
the distinction which the public made between him 
and them. ‘* He may do what he chooses,”’ said 
Wilmot ; “‘ he is never in the wrong.”’ The judg- 
ment of the world became still more favorable to 
Dorset when he had been sobered by time and mar- 
riage. His graceful manners, his brilliant conver- 
sation, his soft heart, his open hand, were univer- 
sally praised. No day passed, it was said, in which 
some distressed family had not reason to bless his 
name. And yet, with all his good-nature, such 
was the keenness of his wit, that scoffers whose 
sarcasms all the town feared, stood in craven fear 
of the sarcasm of Dorset. All political parties es- 
teemed and caressed him; but politics were not 
much to his taste. Had he been driven by neces- 
sity to exert himself, he would probably have risen 
to the highest posts in the state ; but he was born 
to rank so high and wealth so ample that many of 
the motives which impel men to engage in public 
life were wanting to him. He took just so much 
part in parliamentary and diplomatic business as to 
suffice to show that he wanted nothing but inclina- 
tion to rival Danby and Sutherland, and turned 
away to pursuits which pleased him better. Like 
many other men, who with great natural abilities 
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are constitutionally and habitually indolent, he be- 
came an intellectual voluptuary, and a master of all 
those pleasing branches of knowledge that can be 
acquired without severe application. He was al- 
lowed to be the best judge of painting, of sculp- 
ture, of architecture, of acting, that the court could 
show. On questions of polite learning his decisions 
were regarded at all the coffee-houses as without 
appeal. More than one clever play which had 
failed on the first representation was supported by 
his single authority against the whole clamor of the 
pit, and came forth successful from a second trial. 
The delicacy of his taste in French composition 
was extolled by St. Evremond and La Fontaine. 
Such a patron of letters England had never seen. 
His bounty was bestowed with equal judgment and 
liberality, and was confined to no sect or faction. 
Men of genius, estranged from each other by lit- 
erary jealousy or by difference of political opinion, 
joined in acknowledging his impartial kindness. 
Dryden owned that he was saved from ruin by Dor- 
set's princely generosity. Yet Montague and Prior, 
who had keenly satirized Dryden, were introduced 
by Dorset into public life ; and the best comedy of 
Dryden's mortal enemy, Shadwell, was written at 
Dorset’s country seat. The munificent earl might, 
if such had been his wish, have been the rival of 
those of whom he was content to be the benefactor. 
* * * In the small volume of his works may be 
found songs which have the easy vigor of Suckling, 
and little satires which sparkle with wit as splendid 
as that of Butler.—Vol. ii., pp. 223, 224. 

The royal plan of obtaining submissive parlia- 
ments was a signal failure. The obsequious lords 
lieutenants returned from their counties with the 
most mortifying refusals, and even the Roman Cath- 
olic sheriffs refused to give false returns. The cor- 
porations, too, were refractory, and when the king 
could not intimidate them into compliance by the 
dismissal of aldermen, he resolved to revoke their 
charters, when the right to do it belonged to him, 
and to obtain the rest either by a voluntary surren- 
der, or a decision of the King’s Bench. The great 
majority of the burghs, however, refused to aban- 
don their privileges, and the king was driven to 
new measures of coercion. A second declaration 
of indulgence was issued on the 27th April, 1688, 
and on the 4th May it was ordered in council that 
the declaration was to be read in all the churches. 
Before the mind of the Anglican church could be 
known, the Protestant dissenters, with Baxter, 
Bates, and Howe at their head, resolved to take 
part with the members of the church in supporting 
the constitution, and at a meeting of the primate and 
several of the bishops, it was resolved that the dec- 
laration ought not to be read. In order to carry 
these views into effect, a meetiag of prelates and 
deans, headed by Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Patrick, 
and Sherlock, agreed to a petition, in which they 
pronounced the declaration to be illegal, and declared 
that they could not be parties to its solemn publica- 
tion in the house of God. This paper, written in 
the archbishop’s own hand, was signed on Friday 
evening by himself and six of his suffragans. As 
the primate had been long ago forbidden the court, 
the six bishops set off for Whitehall, and Lloyd, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, placed the petition in the 
hands of the king. 





James read the petition, (says Mr. Macaulay,) 
he folded it up, and his countenance grew dark. 
“ This,’’ he said, ‘‘ is a great surprise to me. I 
did not expect this from your church, especially 
from some of you. This is a standard of rebellion.” 
The bishops broke out into passionate professions 
of loyalty; but the king, as usual, repeated the 
same words over and over. ‘J tell you, this isa 
standard of rebellion.”? ‘* Rebellion!’ cried Tre- 
lawney, falling on his knees, ‘* For God's sake, sir, 
do not say so hard a thing of us. No Trelawney 
can be a rebel. Remember that my family has 
fought for the crown. Remember how I served 
your majesty when Monmouth was in the west.” 
** We put down the last rebellion,’’ said Lake, ** we 
shall not raise another.” ‘* We rebel !’’ exclaimed 
Turner; ‘‘ we are ready to die at your majesty’s 
feet.”? ‘*Sir,’’ said Ken, in a more manly tone, 
‘**] hope that you will grant to us that liberty of 
conscience which you grant to all mankind.’”’ Sull 
James went on. ‘* This is rebellion. This is a 
standard of rebellion. Did ever a good churchman 
question the dispensing power before? Have not 
some of you preached for it and written for it? It 
is astandard of rebellion. I will have my declara- 
tion published.’’ ‘* We have two duties to per- 
form,’’ answered Ken, ‘‘ our duty to God and our 
duty to your majesty. We honor you; but we fear 
yod.’’ ** Have I deserved this?’’ said the king, 
more and more angry; ‘‘ Il who have been sucha 
friend to your church! I did not expect this from 
some of you. I will be obeyed. My declaration 
shall be published. You are trumpeters of sedition. 
What do you do here? Go to your dioceses and see 
that lam obeyed. I will keep this paper. 1 will 
not part with it. I will remember you that have 
signed it.’’ ‘*God’s will be done,’ said Ken. 
‘**God has given me the dispensing power,”’ said 
the king, ‘and I will maintain it. I tell you that 
there are still seven thousand of your church who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal.’’ The bishops 
respectfully retired.—Vol. ii., p. 352. 


By means which have not been discovered, the 
petition was printed that very night and circulated 
in thousands, and a short letter, believed to be by 
Halifax, and sent to every clergyman, warned him 
in eloquent language of the danger of submission. 
The declaration was read only in four out of one 
hundred places of worship in London, and the 
chureh, as if with one heart, refused to obey the 
despotic mandate. The dissenting body applauded 
the bishops and the clergy, and the people joined in 
the triumph of faith over power. 

James stood awe-struck amid the storm which he 
had evoked. The seven prelates were summoned 
before the king and council, and armed with the 
best legal advice, they repaired to the palace on the 
8th of June. The tyrant browbeat them with his 
usual coarseness, and the chancellor called upon 
them to enter into recognizances to appear to take 
their trial for libel. The bishops refused, and were 
ordered to the Tower; no sooner had the holy men 
come forth under a guard, to be conveyed by water 
to their prison, than the feelings of the people 
burst forth in one simultaneous expression of admi- 
ration. ‘Thousands prayed aloud for them, and 
blessed them, and dashing into the stream, asked 
their blessing. The sentinels at the Traitor’s Gate 
asked the prisoners to bless them. The soldiery 
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drank the healths of the bishops, and a deputation 
of ten non-conformist divines visited them in the 
Tower. 

On the morning of Sunday the 10th of June, two 
days after the imprisonment of the bishops, the 
queen bore a son, ‘* the most unfortunate of princes, 
destined to 77 years of exile and wandering, of vain 
projects, of honors more galling than insults, and 
of hopes such as make the heart sick.’’ The nation 
believed that the young prince was a supposititious 
child; and though the suspicion is now considered 
unjust, yet it naturally arose from the absence at 
his birth of every person who had the smallest in- 
terest in detecting the fraud. 

After remaining a week in custody the bishops 
were brought before the court of King’s Bench, 
pleaded not guilty, and were allowed to be at large 
upon their own recognizances. The trial took 
place on the 29th June in Westminster Hall. The 
contest between the crown lawyers and the counsel 
for the bishops was long and fierce, and from the 
sudden changes that took place in the hopes and 
fears of the parties the trial excited the most dra- 
matic interest. The judges were divided on the 
question of libel; but the jury, with the exception 
of the brewer to the palace, who at last gave way, 
were unanimous, and no sooner had the foreman 
pronounced the bishops Nor GuiLty, than Halifax 
sprang up and waved his hat. ‘* At that signal,”’ 
says Mr. Macaulay, ‘‘ benches and galleries raised 
ashout. Ina moment ten thousand persons who 
crowded the great hall replied with a still louder 
shout, which made the old oaken roof erack, and in 
another moment the innumerable throng without 
set up a third huzza, which was heard at Temple 
Bar.’’ The note of triumph passed along the river, 
and along the streets and highways, with electric 
speed. Tears were mingled with acclamations. 
The acquitted prelates took shelter in a chapel from 
the tumultuous gratulations of thousands, and the 
jury, as they retired, received the blessings of the 
people. Bonfires, rockets, illuminations, and the 
burning of the pope, everywhere expressed the pop- 
ular joy. Whitehall was the only locality where 
no thrill of gladness was felt, and James, who re- 
ceived the dread news when in the camp at Houns- 
low, had their impression deepened on his guilty 
heart by the shouts and cheers of his soldiers. 

It was now time that Liberty endangered, and 
Faith oppressed, should put forth their avenging 
arm. The flower of the English nobility determined 
on resistance, and William of Orange, appreciating 
the magnitude of the crisis, resolved to obey the call. 
Difficulties, however, of no ordinary kind beset his 
path. He could not trust to a general rising of the 
people. An armed force was required, and that 
force must consist of foreign mercenaries, even if 
he could obtain it. The state of parties in Holland 
might prevent him from receiving military aid, and 
as the object of his expedition was to establish a 
Protestant government in England, how could he 
enlist in his cause princes attached ‘to the Church 
of Rome? All these difficulties were gradually 
overruled by the folly of his enemies and the wis- 
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dom of his friends. James threatened to punish 
for disobedience the whole body of the priesthood, 
but even the High Commission quailed, and it re- 
ceived its death-blow by the resignation of Bishop 
Sprat. A royal mandate was despatched to Ox- 
ford, requiring the university to choose Jeffreys as 
their chancellor, but they had previously elected the 
young Duke of Ormond. Discontent reigned among 
all classes, and the clergy, the gentry, and the army 
were ready to welcome their noble deliverer. 

Animated by these favorable incidents, William 
was preparing ships and troops for his expedition. 
Louis withdrew his army from Flanders into Ger- 
many, and the United Provinces being thus free 
from alarm, gave its formal sanction to the expe- 
dition of their chief. On the 17th October, 1688, 
the armament set sail from Helvoetsluys, and the 
manifesto of William was despatched to England. 
Driven back by a storm, the fleet again sailed on 
the Ist, and the army was landed in Torbay on 
the 5th November. Under the command of Count 
Schomberg, it marched into the interior. William 
reached Exeter on the 9th, and on the 11th, Bur- 
net preached before him in the cathedral. Men 
of all ranks flocked to the Protestant standard. 
William's quarters had the aspect of a court, and 
at a public reception of the nobility and gentry, 
he said to them, ‘* Gentlemen, friends, and fellow 
Protestants, we bid you and all your followers 
most heartily welcome to our court and camp.” 

James had gone to Salisbury on the 17th. He 
had been impatient for a battle, but now desired a 
retreat. On the following day Churchill and Graf- 
ton fled to the prince's quarters. Kirke refused 
to obey the rqyal commands. The camp at Salis- 
bury broke up. Prince George of Denmark, the 
Duke of Ormond, and the Earl of Drumlanrig, 
deserted to the prince, and with the aid of Lady 
Churchill, the Princess Anne made her escape 
from Whitehall, and took refuge in the country- 
house of the noble-minded Duke of Dorset, in 
Epping Forest. 

After receiving intelligence of these events, 
James summoned the Jords spiritual and temporal 
to the palace. He yielded to their advice to call 
a parliament. He sent Halifax and other com- 
missioners to Hungerford to negotiate with the 
Prince of Orange, who generously agreed to prop- 
ositions which were acceptable to the partisans of 
the king. The negotiation, however, was on 
James’ part a feint. His object was to gain 
time. The queen and the Prince of Wales, 
whom the king entrusted to the charge of M. 
Lauzun, a French nobleman, made their escape to 
France. James assured the lord mayor and sher- 
iffs, who had been summoned to his presence, that 
though he had sent his wife and his child out of 
England, he would himself remain at his post, 
and with this ‘‘ unkingly and unmanly”’ falsehood 
on his lips, he had resolved in his heart to fly, 
and he fled at daybreak on the 11th December, 
1688, tossing the Great Seal into the Thames, as 
he crossed it in a wherry, and taking the road to 
Sheerness. 
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The news of this event spread like wildfire 
through the city. At the advice of Rochester, 
the Earl of Northumberland, with his guards, de- 
clared for the Prince of Orange, and strove to pre- 
vent any breach of the peace. The attempt, 
however, was to a certain extent fruitless. The 
ery of No Popery rung through the city. Con- 
vents and Catholic churches were demolished. 
Piles of popish trampery—images and crucifixes, 
were carried about in triumph. ‘The house and 
library of the Spanish ambassador was consigned 
to the flames, and it was only by the aid of the 
military that the hotel of the French ambassador 
was saved. 

While the city was thus heaving beneath this 
moral earthquake, there was one fiend whose 
guilty soul quailed under every shock, and started 
at every sound. With the instinct of carnivorous 
life, the judicial tiger rushed into the thicket ;— 
but an unsuspected eye detected him in his lair, 
and, saved with difficulty from the whips and hal- 
ters of his pursuers, he was conducted to his cage 
in the Tower. That fiend was Jeffreys—and that 
eye was the eye of an insulted litigant, on whose 
visual memory the hideous physiognomy had been 
indelibly impressed. Our readers will doubtless 
partake in the vindictive pleasure with which Old- 
mixon viewed, and with which Mr. Macaulay has 
painted this remarkable scene. 


A scrivener, who lived at Wapping, and whose 
trade was to furnish the sea-faring men there with 
money at high interest, had some time before lost 
asum on buttomry. The debtor applied to equity 
for relief against his own bond ; and the-case came 
before Jeffreys. The counsel for the borrower, 
having little else to say, said that the lender was 
a trimmer. The chancellor instantly fired. “A 
trimmer! where is he? Let me see him. TI have 
heard of that kind of monster—what is it made 
like’? The unfortunate creditor was forced to 
stand forth. The chancellor glared fiercely on 
him, stormed at him, and sent him away half dead 
with fright. ‘* While I live,” the poor man said, 
as he tottered out of the court, ‘* I shall never for- 
get that terrible couritenance.’’ And now the day 
of retribution had arrived. The trimmer was walk- 
ing through Wapping, when he saw a well-known 
face looking out of the window of an ale-house. 
He could not be deceived. The eyebrows indeed 
had been shaved away. The dress was that of a 
common sailor from Neweastle, and was black with 
coal-dust ; but there was no mistaking the savage 
eye and mouth of Jeffreys. The alarm was given. 


In a moment the house was surrounded by hundreds | 


of people shaking bludgeons and bellowing curses. 
The fugitive’s life was saved by a company of the 
trainbands ; and he was carried before the lord may- 
or, (Sir John Chapman.) * * * When the great 
man, at whose frown, a few days before, the whole 
kingdom had trembled, was dragged into the jus- 
tice-room begrimmed with ashes, half dead with 
fright, and followed by a raging multitude, the ag- 
itations of the unfortunate mayor rose to a height. 
He fell into fits, and was carried to his bed, whence 
he never rose. Meanwhile the throng without was 
constantly becoming more numerous and more sav- 
age. Jeffreys begged to be sent to prison. An 


who were sitting at Whitehall; and he was con- 
veyed in a carriage to the Tower. ‘Two regiments 
of militia were drawn out to escort him, and found 
this duty a difficult one. It was repeatedly neces- 
sary for them to form, as if for the purpose of re- 
pelling a charge of cavalry, and to present a forest 
of pikes to the mob. The thousands who were 
disappointed of their revenge, pursued the coach, 
with howls of rage, to the gate of the Tower, 
brandishing cudgels, and holding up halters full in 
the prisoner’s view. The wretched man meantime 
was in convulsions of terror. He wrung his hands; 
he looked wildly out, sometimes at one window, 
sometimes at the other, and was heard even above 
the tumult, crying, ** Keep them off, gentlemen ! 
For God's sake, keep them off!’ At length, hav- 
ing suffered far more than the bitterness of death, 
he was safely lodged in the fortress, where some 
of his most illustrious victims had passed their best 
days, and where his own life was destined to close 
in unspeakable ignominy and horror.—Vol. ii., pp. 
561, 563. 


The return of James to London—his subse- 
quent flight to Rochester, and escape to France— 
the summary dismissal of the French ambassador 
—the meeting of the Convention of the States of 
the Realm—and the plans of various parties for 
the future government of England—form the re- 
maining topics of the last chapter of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s work. After the most anxious discussion 
of these plans of government, the House of Com- 
mons resolved, ‘‘ that King James the Second, 
having endeavored to subvert the constitution of 
the kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
tween king and people, and, by the advice of the 
Jesuits and other wicked persons, having violated 
‘the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn him- 
iself out of the kingdom, had abdieated the gov- 
‘ernment, and that the throne had thereby become 
|vacant.’’ The House of Lords experienced great 


Sa , : : 
difficulty in acceding to this resolution. They re- 


| fused, by a small majority, to consider the throne 
‘vacant; but a letter from James to the conven- 
tion, as usual, assisted his enemies and disconcert- 
ed his friends. When the question was again 
| eobeniveed to them, the House of Peers resolved, 
almost unanimously, that James had abdicated the 
government, and, by a majority of 62 to 47, it 
was decided that the throne was vacant. It was 
then proposed, and carried without a division, 
“that the Prince and Princess of Orange should 
be declared King and Queen of England.” 

On the 13th of February, 1689, both houses 
met in the magnificent Banqueting House of 
Whitehall. The Prince and Princess of Orange 
took their places under the canopy of state. The 
resolution of Parliament was read ; and after it, 
the Declaration of Right, embodying the princi- 
ples of the constitution. In the name of all the 
estates of the realm, Halifax requested William 
and Mary to accept the crown. William tendered 
his own gratitude and that of his queen, and as- 
sured the assembled legislators that the laws of 
England would be the rule of his conduet. Such 
was the termination of the English Revolution, 








order to that effect was procured from the lords 





and such its triumph—liberty achieved—law in- 






established. 

Such is a very imperfect analysis of Mr. Mac- 
aulay’s immortal work. 
dom of a profound philosophy, and laden with 
legal and constitutional knowledge, these volumes | 
will be read and prized by Englishmen while civil | 
and religious liberty endures. In Mr. Macaulay's 
historical narratives the events pass before us in 
simple yet stately succession. In his delineations 
of character we recognize the skill of a master 
whose scrutiny reaches the heart even through its 
darkest coverings. His figures stand out before 
us in true dimensions, in all their loveliness, or 
in all their deformity, living, and breathing, and 
acting. The scenes of listening senates—of jar- 
ring councils—and of legal and judicial strife— 
are depicted in vivid outline and in glowing eal | 
ors ; and with a magic wand he conjures up be-| 
fore us the gorgeous pageantries of state—the 
ephemeral gayety of courts—and those frivolous 
amusements by which time’s ebbing sands are 
hurried through the hour-glass of life. May we 
not hope that such a work will find its way into 
the continents of the Old and New World, and 
reach even the insular communities of the ocean, 
to teach the governors and the governed how lib- 
erty may be secured without bloodshed—popular 
rights maintained without popular violence—and a 
constitutional monarchy embalmed amid the affec- 
tions of a contented and a happy people. 

We are unwilling to mingle criticism with praise 
like this; but, occupying the censorial chair, we 
must not shrink from at least the show of its duties. 
Mr. Macaulay’s volumes exhibit not a few marks’ 
that they have been composed with a running pen ; 
and we have no doubt that, in subsequent editions, 
he will prune some of their redundancies, and sup- 
ply some of their defects. There is occasionally 
a diffuseness both of description and discussion. 
The same ideas occur under a slight disguise, 
while dates are omitted, and events are wanting to 
unite different portions of the narrative, and to 
gratify the curiosity of the reader. The work is 
obviously defective in the proportion and symmetry 
of its parts. Historical sketches, sometimes of 
men beneath any peculiar notice, and literary, ec- 
clesiastical, and political disquisitions often break 
the continuity and mar the interest of the story : 
and we occasionally recognize, in argumentative 
discussions, the copiousness of the writer in search 
of converts, when we might expect the rigor of 
the logician in quest of truth. In the early part 
of Mr. Macaulay's first volume, he frequently illus- 
trates his narrative by analogous or parallel facts 
drawn from ancient and modern history. These 
illustrations, however agreeable to the classical 
scholar, or the learned historian, startle the general 
reader without instructing him. The feelings ‘‘ of 
the Ionians of the age of Homer,’’ for example— 
the comparison of ‘* Rome and her bishops’’ to the 
** Olympian chariot-course of the Pythian oracle”’ 
—the relation ‘‘ between a white planter and a 
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violate—property secured—and Protestant truth | and Kniperdoling’’—are not happy illustrations of 





Quadroon girl’’—and the robberies ‘‘ of Mathias 





other relations and events. 


The very brilliancy and purity of Mr. Macau- 


Enriched with the wis- | lay’s style tend, by the mere effect of contrast, to 


display the most trivial blemishes. We are startled, 
for example, at the passages in which we are 
charged ‘‘ with pleasuring our friends’’—with ‘‘ the 
accomplishing a design’’—with ‘committing a 
baseness’’——with ‘‘ the tincture of soldiery’’—with 
giving ‘* allowance’’ to do anything—with ‘* swear- 
ing like a porter’’—and with ‘‘ spelling like a wash- 
erwoman.’’ These and similar phrases have doubt- 
less escaped from Mr. Macaulay's pen when the 
intellectual locomotive was at its highest speed. 

We cannot close these volumes without giving 
expression to the deep and painful feelings which 
the events they record have left upon our mind. 
While we rejoice at the triumph of Divine truth 
over human error, and of constitutional government 
over a licentious despotism, we blush at the 
thought that religion, and the forms and rites of 
religion, should have been the mainspring of those 
bloody revolutions which have desolated England. 
The domestic history of Britain during the seven- 
teenth century is but a succession of plots, and 
seditions, and rebellions, prompted by religious 
fanaticism, or springing from religious persecution. 
The struggle between the popular and the monar- 
chical element was but the result of that fiercer 
conflict which the rights of conscience had to wage 
against an intolerant priesthood and a bigoted roy- 
alty. Opposed by the church and the aristocracy, 
the popular will possessed neither the moral nor 
the physical strength that was required to change 
a constitution and dethrone a sovereign. The 
Revolution of 1688 would never have been effected 
had not persecution driven the Anglican Church 
into rebellion; and the civil liberties of England 
would never have been secured had not religious 
liberty been previously achieved by the broadsword 
of the Covenant. It is the religious principle alone 
—strong and deep in the soul—pointing to the sure 
though distant crown—nerving the weak man’s 
heart, and bracing the strong man's arm, that can 
subvert dynasties and unsettle thrones; and there 
is no government, however stable, and no consti- 
tution, however free, that is safe against the ener- 
gy of religious truth, or the bitterness of religious 
error. The revolutions which are now shaking 
society to its centre, have been neither prompted 
nor sustained by religious zeal. Like the hurricane 
they will but leave a purer atmosphere and a more 
azure sky. Subverted institutions will reappear 
purified by fire, and expatriated princes will return 
improved by adversity. 

With these views we cannot congratulate our- 
selves, as Mr. Macaulay does, that the great Eng- 
lish Revolution will be our last. Our beloved 
country is doubtless safe from popular assault. 
The democratic arm will never again be lifted up 
against the monarchy ; but a gigantic and insidious 
foe is now preparing the engines of war, and, in- 
flamed by religious zeal, is now girding himself for 
a bloody combat, Prophecy—events passed— 
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events passing, and events lowering in our horizon, 
foreshadow the great struggle which is to decide 
between religious truth and religious error. Mis- 
led by wicked counsellors, statesmen have combined 
to break down the great bulwark of Protestantism 
which Scotland had so long presented to the enemy 
in one undivided and massive breastwork. The 
Protestant strength of our sister land, too, has been 
paralyzed by her recreant priests; and a bigoted 
king, devoted to the popery of rubrics and liturgies, 
is alone wanting to convert the most powerful 
Church of the Reformation into a fief of the Holy 
See. The wild population of a neighboring island 
are “‘ biding their time,’’ and watching the issue 
with a lynx’s eye. Continental states, anxious to 
bring bigotry and priesteraft into reaction against 
popular turbulence, are conspiring to restore a 
spiritual supremacy in Christendom; and, in an 
atmosphere thus constituted, an electric spark is 
alone wanting to combine these antagonist elements 
into one tremendous storm, in which secular re- 
ligions must either triumph or fall. 
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Autrnoven the contrary might be thought, yet 
it is certainly true, that the volumes placed at the | 
head of this article, including two of the most 
gorgeous works ever published upon the beauties 
of the court of flowers, confirm us in the assertion, 
that the Orchids, although the loveliest of plants, 
have been a long and sadly-neglected tribe. Eng- 
lish florists carved Gogs and Magogs out of box- 
trees. French gardeners exhausted their art on 
orange-trees ; Dutchmen fell at the feet of tulips ; 
Italians turned their gardens into glyptotheca ; 
Germans filled theirs with the appliances of the 
stage ; and the proto-horticulturists, the Chinese, 
crammed theirs with man-traps, and monstrous 
hybrids of art-nature origin; but no one cared 
fur the orchids; the greatest curiosities in the 
whole vegetable world. Europeans, in a great 
measure ignorant, even of the floral treasuries 
of the old world, and acquainted only by report 
with those of the new, treated them with an 
unmerited indifference. The systematic botanist, 
indeed, took thonght for them; but he not out 
of love, but for the truth’s sake. They en- 
joyed the poor privileges of a name and a place— 
and that was all. Yet, while possessed of no 
reputation in foreign lands, the orchids lived in all | 
the dignities of aristocracy in their own country ; | 
they shone upon the olive brow of royal Indian | 
maidens; they flourished in the palaces and | 
scented the luxurious air of Peruvian courts ; they 
were the love-messengers of noble Mexican youths ; | 
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they Jay a mournful tribute on the grave of a de- 
parted friend, or a votive offering at the shrine of 
a saint; and they hung their fantastic garlands 
along the gold-glowing walls of Mexican temples. 

Yet this neglect was not universal. Old Her- 
nandez, the Pliny of the seventeenth century, 
himself intoxicated with the zoological and botani- 
cal riches of New Spain, fell in love with a splen- 
did orchid, the celebrated ‘‘ Lynx-flower.”’ Bate- 
man calls it a Stanhopwa Martiana, and Dr. 
Lindley the splendid Stanhopwa Devoniensis, ded- 
ieated to his grace of Chatsworth; and we 
confess, on examination of Hernandez’ figures, and 
on a comparison of them with Dr. Lindley’s, of 
the latter orchid, in his magnificent work, the 
**Sertum Orchidaceum,’’ that our own opinion 
would be in favor of the latter supposition, were 
it not that the Stanhopea Devoniensis is a native 
of Peru, the lynx-flower being a Mexican. ‘To 
judge of Hernandez’ raptures let us quote his own 
words; ‘* This most elegant flower, both by its 
variety of color and singular sprinkling of spots, 
must attract the admiration of every one. We 
were disposed to call it the lynx-flower for two 
reasons—because it emulates the dotted skin of 
that animal in the number and beauty of its spots, 
and also because it is owing to the Lyncean Acad- 
emy that not only this flower, but all this book 
of curious and new Mexican plants, ever saw the 
light.”” ** It is in truth,’? he adds, ‘‘ a flower 
most beautiful in form, exhaling the sweet odor of 
the lily, and possessing charms which neither the 
pen nor pencil are able properly to depict. On 
account of its marvellous elegance, it is greatly 
sought after by the Indian princes, and is valued 
at a great price. Its flowers are of a reddish 
color, but also marked with white, and confusedly 
dotted. Its roots are like figs stil] green, and its 
native place rocks and the tranks of trees.”’ 

If the Stanhopaa Devoniensis be this famous 
plant, truly the glowing terms of this old writer 
are fully justified. The splendid flowers first un- 
folded their strange beauties in this country at 
Chatsworth, in the beginning of Angust, 1537. 
‘* Certainly,’’ writes Dr. Lindley, ‘‘ there never , 
was a more beautiful sight than when it expanded 
its large, rich, leopard-spotted flowers, in all the 
perfection of their singular form, and deep, soft 
colors. The full-blown flowers measured nearly 
five inches and a half across, and emitted a very 
agreeable odor, resembling a combination of Chi- 
momanthus, Heliotrope, and the perfume called 
Maréchal.’’ And if it be the Stanhope@a Marti- 
ana, the flower is equally beautiful. 

The Lyncean Academy at Rome, gratified with 
the compliment, and struck with the exquisite 
beauties of the Flos /yncea, immediately adopted it 
as their splendid emblem. And this was, perhaps, 
the first orchid which came to eminence in Fu- 
rope ; certainly it was the first from the unrivalled 
ranks of the new world. Afterwards, we find 
orchids figuring in the pages of that discursive 
genius, Father Kircher, the learned author of the 
‘Mundus Subterraneus ;”’ but here coupled with 
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ridiculous speculations on their probable origin, 
and disgraced by being represented as plants, from 
each of whose flowers depends an unfortunate 
human being by the hair of his head. 

But as Hernandez to the new, so was the illus- 
trious Rumphius to the orchids of the old world. 
His enthusiasm was even warmer. Under the 
title of Angraecum he devotes the greater portion 
of one book in his ‘* Herbarium Amboynense’’ to 
their consideration, opening the chapter in the fol- 
lowing terms: ** Now we come to describe a 
noble family of plants, which is remarkable for 
always having its dwelling-place on high, among 
the boughs of other trees, and which despises the 
lowly earth, like the mansions and fortresses of 
the great, which are commonly built in lofty situa- 
tions.’’ Further on, he speaks of their nobility of 
attire, and of the distingué character of his favor- 
ites, as we shall presently have occasion to 
remark. 

Now and then, also, other botanists figured the 
orchids in their works, but none with the love 
which burned in the pages of Rumphius and Her- 
nandez. And, occasionally, some marvel-hunting 
German would distort their fair features and fan- 
tastic figures into those clumsiest and coarsest con- 
ceptions of the pencil, which make the transactions 
of some of the continental scientific bodies noto- 
rious. It was thus, when no man cared for them, 
that they fell into the hands of the “ father of bot- 
any,’’ Linneus. Asa matter of duty he had to 
classify them; and after thrusting a heap of these 
fair creations into two classes, the Epidendra and 
the Orehidacew, he passed them by. After Lin- 
nezus they were long neglected. Jussieu gives a 
brief notice of them; Swartz published a mono- 
graph on them; and Wildenow adds to the num- 
ber of their genera. Then the illustrious bota- 
nist, Robert Brown, in the “* Prodromus Flore 
Nove Hollandie,”’ calls attention to them; and 
Du-Petit Thouars, having occasion to visit the 
Isle of France, Bourbon, and Madagascar, made 
the orchids his peculiar study. But it is to Dr. 
Lindley that we are to ascribe all the fame of 


. bringing into notoriety these most beautiful of all 


the elegant productions of the vegetable world. 

Lindley, Bauer, and Bateman, are three of the 
honorable names which shine most brightly in the 
history of orchids. The first by his elaborate 
article on the principles of orchis-culture, by his 
valuable occasional papers, by the comprehensive 
work—the first in our list—and, above all, by the 
exquisitely collected and designed ‘* Sertum Orchi- 
daceum :”? a work equalled in beauty only by the 
next, the princely book of Mr. Bateman, the 
** Orchidacee of Mexico and Guatemala ;’’ and 
Francis Bauer, by pen and pencil, wielded by skill 
rarely united in one author. Would our impris- 
ened friends in town spend an hour—an hour! 
we should write a day—days, in beholding tropical 
glories' Would our country readers see vegeta- 
tion on a scale of splendor they are yet ignorant 
oft We commend them to the ‘“ Sertum,’’ and 
to Mr. Bateman, if they can secure them. 


By one of those characteristic oscillatory move- 
ments of human caprice, orchids suddenly became 
famous. Orchis-collections, orchis-culture, orchis 

beauties, became an elegant rage. For half a 
century previous, the far-sighted and far-famed 
Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, had been collect- 
ing orchids from all quarters. Perceiving the 
surpassing charms of these strange creatures, pay- 
ing on a liberal scale for good specimens of new 
species, and possessed, as we honestly believe, by 
the genuine orchis-love, they soon gathered such 
a magnificent store, as was altogether unequalled 
for many years by any private or public collectors. 
And this collection remains, we believe, in the 
amount of species it contains, unsurpassed by any 
collection now existing, although in splendor of 
appearance it is equalled by many less wealthy, 
though more imposing. From hence, as a centre, 
many of the early specimens of this family were 
distributed among the wealthy amateurs who were 
beginning to feel symptoms of the orchido-mania. 

The Horticultural Society began with eagerness 
to investigate the subject, principally with the de- 
sire to establish certain general principles of cul- 
ture, which might have the effect of making it a 
litle more promising than it had hitherto been 
found in the best hands. They instituted impor- 
tant experiments on orchis-culture, and, subse- 
quently, employed a collector to explore the 
wealthy parts of South America. Mr. Cattley, 
of Barnet, was enthusiastically attached to the 
orchids. He was also one of the earliest private 
cultivators. He introduced some gorgeous speci- 
mens of the tribe, and has left his name to poster- 
ity in the splendid tribe of Cattleyas, which was 
so called in his honor. 

Ata later period, another name takes the pre- 
eminence, and every orchid-lover of any standing 
will remember the attraction of Mr. Richard Har- 
rison’s collection at Aigburth, not only to English, 
but even to continental botanists. At one time, 
the splendor of these plants under his care was al- 
together unrivalled. 

Anxious to drag from their native haunts the 
greatest abundance of these splendid flowers, Mr. 
Bateman, Aaud ulli secundus in enthusiasm, de- 
spatched a collector, who was to capture as many 
orchids in Demerara as he could lay hands on, and 
transmit them to Knypersley Hall. Mr. G. Bar- 
ker, of Birmingham—an equally celebrated name 
—sent one on a similar mission to Mexico, where 
indescribable wealth awaited him. And the Duke 
of Devonshire had an envoy in India for the same 
end. The result may be readily anticipated. 
Homeward-bound travellers saw on the decks and 
poops of their ships long cases clamped together, 
and glazed with stout glass or tale. They beheld 
zealous captains, watering-pot in hand, lift the lids 
and engage in the novel duty of pouring the re- 
freshing streams upon the thirsty inhabitants, each 
his pint per diem. Seamen and passengers, at- 
tracted by the unusual care bestowed on these 
boxes, beholding their careful closure during the 
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them in rough weather, and the open greeting of 
every genial shower, peeped in, and beholding only 
some funny-looking green bulbs and odd leaves, 
were struck with amazement! These were orchids 
on their way home. Arrived in England, the 
boxes were loosed, and despatched, each with its 
precious cargo, to the warm homes of the stoves 
of these gentlemen. Ten years ago the importa- 
tions in one year were immense, says Mr. Bate- 
man. ‘In addition to the spoil brought home by 
Mr. Gibson from the Nepalese Hills, and which 
reached Chatsworth in that year, (1837,) Mr. Skin- 
ner poured into our stores the richest treasures of 
the barrancas of Gautemala; Mr. Cuming sent a 
profusion of the choicest air-plants from the Philip- 
pine Islands; and Mr. (now Sir R.) Schomburgh 
contributed some exquisite species frum the interior 
of Guiana.”’ 

But an enterprising Frenchman, one M. Des- 





champs, outdid them all. Fitting out a vessel for 
the express purpose, he loaded it with orchids and 
eactuses for his cargo; and, setting sail from Vera | 
Cruz, he conveyed his sea-borne garden in safety | 
to England. This arrival produced a great cone 
tion. So large was his cargo of plants that it was | 
found necessary to engage apartments in Hunger- 
ford Market for the sale of them. They were 
lotted in collections of twenty different species, 
and at first they realized very Jarge prices. Soon, 
however, and before M. Deschamps’ stock was 
nearly exhausted the market was glutted, and the 
remainder was disposed of in the country at very 
reduced terms. Whether the speculation proved 
a profitable one on the whole or not, we are un- 
able to state. Altogether, the enormous number 
of three hundred different species of orchids were 
introduced into this country in that one year alone. 
At this present time large importations are contin- 
ually taking place. Large arrivals from Mexico, 
Peru, and the Eastern and Western Indies, are 
frequent; and the Messrs. Stevens, of King-street, 
Covent-garden, now periodically knock down good- 
ly ** lots’ of them, at prices which, in former 
times, would have been laughed at, if offered only 
for a single specimen. Thus have the dark woods 
of Brazil, the dense jungles of India, the forests 
of Ceylon, and the richly-stored islands of the In- 
dian Archipelago, poured out their floral treasures 
at our feet ; filling our conservatories with vigorous 
specimens of un-world-like plants, and those of a 
family despised, neglected, and almost unknown 
some twenty years ago. The present number of 
species actually to be found in English conservato- 
ries is probably above two thousand. 

The orchido-mania was thus fully developed. 
But it was yet to spread. A hundred guineas 
was not an uncommon price for a new specimen. 
Waxen imitations of the flowers came out upon 
ladies’ bonnets, and real flowers glowed and 
breathed their balmy odors from ladies’ head- 
dresses and hair. The orchids were then ad- 
mitted into the drawing-room. There suspended, 
their magnificent flowers put to shame the artificial 
decorations of man; and there they remained, the 








wonder and delight of brilliant assemblies, some- 
times for weeks, in unfading beauty. It became 
necessary to devote, after the plan of the Loddiges, 
a separate stove for the conservancy of these treas- 
ures. Epiphyte houses became all the rage, and 
some were shortly erected on a magnificent scale. 
Perhaps as splendid an orchis-stove as any, is that 
at Broughton Hall, near Manchester. 

Merely the very dwelling-place of the orchids 
has its peculiar fascinations. Let our reader, if 
he be far from Chatsworth, if Kew Gardens and 
Chiswick be terre incognita to him, if Knypersley 
Hall, Zion House, Mr. Rucker’s collection at West 
Hill, Wandsworth, Ealing Park, Mr. Knight's Fx- 
otic Nursery, and Mr. Barker's collection at Bir- 
mingham—if these are al] too distant for him, let 
him get into a hackney omnibus, and betake him 
to Loddiges, who are sure to let him in. Gaining 
admission, let him direct his steps straight to the 
orchid-house on his left-hand, and entering and 
shutting to the door, there looking down the fan- 
tastic vistas of a teeming orchis-vegetation, let him 
say whether orchis-culture has not a just claim to 
peculiar charms. Whether such vegetable dia- 
monds, sapphires, emeralds, and rubies, all vital 
with odoriferous steams, are not deserving some 
part, at least, of the affections of a collector. Two 
days of the most refined pleasure did we enjoy in 
their splendid company, where ennui is a thing 
wholly impossible. 

We consider an epiphyte-house to be the most 
natural of floricultural artificialities. There are 
charms in it for which we look in vain elsewhere. 
An ordinary conservatory, however vast its extent, 
with its long and lurid regiments of red pots, in 
spite of the precious florists’ flowers, or horticul- 
tural curiosities, which may blossom there, is but 
a dismal place, a great plant-cage after all; al- 
though, it is to be confessed, modern taste is be- 
ginning to amend even this department of luxury. 
But the orchid-house is quite another thing. Even 
the magnificent palm-house at Hackney, where 
great inmates are poking their crowned heads 
through the top lights, while their struggling roots 
are cramped up in great wooden boxes, by the 
side of the long, low, and humbler orchid-stove 
adjoining it, retains, in our eyes at least, but few 
attractions. But come into the orchid-stove. Here 
is nature in aconservatory. Up above the head are 
old stumps of trees all straggled over with wonderful 
parasites ; cocoa-nut shells casting forth now a feath- 
ery vegetation, a miniature copy, mayhap, of the 
splendid parental crown, but by another plant, and 
now flowers and stems, and serpentine roots of the 
most varied and outlandish aspect ; or beyond, bun 
dles of fagots rising from the low-spanned roof, 
ornamented with pendants of living green, and 
flowers of burnished gold. Oyster-shells are the 
curious receptacles of others, and, dangling within 
reach by a wire, display string after string of 
vegetable pearls. And beyond still the air is full 
of bits and clumps of wood, of seared and tortuous 
branches, each, and in endless profusion, pouring 
down such a flood of sweet odors, rejoicing in such 
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gorgeous raiment of many colors, as would almost 
induce the belief that the fairy-gardens of Eastern 
romance, with their transporting perfumes and 
jewel-bearing vegetation, were no dreams of imag- 
ination. 

Then along the ground. What a scene for an 
artist loving fantastic subjects! What a paradise 
for a miniature nature-loving Chinese! Gnarled 
and decapitated tranks, rugged and stern, occupy 
the foreground; up their fierce and repulsive sides 
how tenderly and lovingly the green creepers steal ! 
how they hide the rough warts and cover the grim 
chasms and shaggy stems with the softest leaves 
and brightest flowers! Further back are rocky 
precipices, terrible to a caterpillar, yawning over 
gulphs dreadful to a wood-beetle, a hundred inches 
high, a hundred inches deep. Beyond still, an 
ancient elm stands out against an horizon of green 
leaves; its once brawny arm, amputated at the 
shoulder, has broken out at the ‘‘ stump”’ into all 
sorts of grotesque excrescences, and where a 
mighty limb once grew, shaking defiance at the 
sky, odd-looking leaves, funny bulbs, and painted 
beauties now luxuriate. In the distance, a tan- 
gled thicket of roots, stems, flowers, and leaves 
of tropical aspect, fills up the picture. 

Before we enter upon a separate account of some 
peculiarities of the marvellous flowers grouped to- 
gether in this family, it will conduce to the interest 
of our article to supply a brief introductory remark 
or two upon the structural peculiarities of this sin- 
gular race of plants. According to Dr. Lindley,* 
this order has four chief peculiarities, and these 
are of a very remarkable kind. In the first place, 
the botanist will look in vain for the usual distinct- 
ness of stamina and aistil ; in the orchids these 
organs are fused into one mass, known as the col- 
umn. Secondly, he will also find thatrall the an- 
thers are suppressed, except one, in the mass of 
the order. Thirdly, the pollen and the anther 
which contains it are in a most peculiar condition ; 
and, lastly, it is very general to find one of the in- 
ner leaves of the perianth or petals developed in 
an excessive degree, or in some most anomalous 
form. But if we were called upon to state to 
which of these the striking aspect of the orchids 
was due, we should feel at a loss to name it. 
Now it will be the column which develops itself 
into the most extraordinary features ; now the cu- 
rious pollen masses attract the attention ; or now 
the enlarged petal puts on a marvellous peculiari- 
ty; or at the height of anomalism, all three causes 
may combine, and the result will often be such as 
to perplex any botanist of ordinary attainments. 
In consequence of these singularities, the greatest 
mistakes were made upon the actual composition 
of the orchis-flowers, and, until it was in some 
measure dissipated by Robert Brown, profound ig- 
norance prevailed upon the whole question of the 
fertilization and reproductive apparatus of these 
plants. Bauer and Lindley have satisfactorily 
cleared up the points of dispute, and those who 
would investigate this interesting question, we 
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have pleasure in referring to the excellent work, 
** Illustrations of the Genera and Species of Or- 
chidaceous Plants.” 

Having thus summarily dismissed our beautiful 
friends, according to rule, and placed them in what 
we may consider their proper position in the veg- 
etable world, we are at liberty to wander at our 
will among the profusion of floral riches spread 
before us. 

First, let us speak of their habits in their native 
abodes. ‘The chief among many other peculiari- 
ties of the Orchis family is, that a large number 
of them are separated from most common plants 
by their being capable of existing in the air. 
They have been hence called ‘ air plants,’’ or, 
from a large portion of the order growing upon 
trees, Epiphytes. But both these terms are inac- 
curately applied to designate the mass of the or- 
der, since there are both terrestrial orchids, and 
orchids which grow upon rocks and stones, as 
well as upon trees. The ingenious Liebig, in his 
earlier admirable demonstrations of the true source 
of the carbon contained in plants, supported the 
theory, now so well known to chemists, of its at- 
mospheric origin, by referring to this fact. And 
the question, If not from the atmosphere, from 
whence ! in the case of epiphytal orchids feeding 
only upon water and air, is quite unanswerable. 
This peculiarity, added to those presently to be 
detailed, combines to throw a singularly-refined 
and unearthly character about the orchids. They 
appear as creations too pure to grovel in the dust, 
as do others ; but, as we have said, it is to be re- 
Juctantly confessed that a considerable number of 
species do gain their livelihood upon earth, and 
come therefore to be on a level with the rest of 
vegetation. This airy disposition gives a singular 
aspect to their artificial residences, since with many 
of them all the dietary requisite is water, air, and 
a humid atmosphere of congenial temperature, and 
all the site they need is but a block of wood to 
cling to. In the conservatory of the Messrs. 
Loddiges is a splendid confirmation of our state- 
ment. There, in astonishing luxuriance, flourish- 
es one of the finest specimens of a true air-plant 
in England, the Aérides adoratum, frequently put- 
ting forth from thirty to forty blossoms. When 
this lovely plant is flowering, it is a sight well 
worth all the trouble of the journey, not to men- 
tion the inexpressibly sweet fragrance which fills 
the whele stove at the time. 

But what are the accumulated riches of our 
stoves to those we should gather in a single day 
in their native haunts? Let any one to whom the 
work is accessible turn over the plates of the cele- 
brated Dr. Von Martius’ Brazilian Palms, in the 





illustrations to the travels of Spix and Martius in 
| Brazil, to form something approaching to a proper 
| conception of an orchid scene. There in those 
wealth-laden flower-lands are masses of their out- 
landish forms to be seen, as it were dropped from 
the blue air upon the stalwart branches of the pri- 
meval woods in thick profusion. Mr. Theodore 
Hartweg, an emissary of the Horticultural Socie- 
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ty to the floral kingdoms of Mexico and Guatema-| gigantic trees, which contributed to the majestic 
Ja, says, that, in a forest of oaks, three thousand Scene around me.—Sertum Orchidaceum. 

feet above the level of the sea, not far from Za-| The idea of the melancholy catastrophe these 
quapan, in the former country, the trees might be splendid flowers were to be the innocent causes of, 
said to groan under their weight. The scene was) was little entertained in the first flush of pleasure 
most beautiful, several species forming the most} 


reales at their discovery! Their charms formed an at- 
fantastic festoons, and hanging in graceful pen- | traction to this dangerous spot which a talented 


dants from the branches. Mr. Henchman declares, /companion of Sir R. Schomburgh could not resist. 
that in Demerara dense masses of them occur in| Wishing to paint the beautiful creatures in their 
situations which would defy all attempts at intru-| native loveliness, he had done so, and, in a spirit 
sion ; and in the Spanish main he saw the epiphyte, | of the most culpable fool-hardiness, determined to 
cominonly known as the “ spread eagle,” clasping | descend the dangerous falls together with the In- 











enormous trees, and covering them literally from) 
head to foot in its own extraordinary robes. Often, 
however, they occur more sparely, and long miles | 
of inland navigation, or of tedious forest-journey- 
ings, await the orchid-seeker. Nevertheless, | 
thus writes the accomplished botanist, Sir Robert | 
Schomburgh, of the discovery of a pretty scarlet-| 
flowered orchis, the Diothonea Imbricata (it was 
met with on a high mountain-chain, between the 
sixty-fifth and sixty-sixth meridian, and the fourth 
parallel of latitude) :—‘* The thermometer stood 
frequently in the morning at 57 degrees F., and 
this decrease of heat became sensible to our body, | 


and communicated to the nose a reddish appear- | 
ance. This, connected with the snow-white lichens 
‘which covered the ground,’ powerfully reminded 
us of a winter landseape. And, indeed, the) 
stunted trees with gray tortuous branches, and 
their foliage, would have assisted to make the pic- | 
ture more perfect, if numerous Orchidacew, con- 
jointly with the green masses, had not clothed the | 
branches and trunks of trees. The Orchidacee | 
alone gave the vegetation a tropical aspect where | 
neither Palms, nor Heliconias, nor Uranias, were | 
to be seen.”’ 


To take another picture by the same distin- | 
guished artist, relating to the discovery of a mag- 
nificent orchid, which of all others struck us most 
with surprise in Loddiges’ stove—the Huntleya| 
riolacea :— 


I discovered the Huntleya riolacea for the first | 
time in October, 1837, being then on my ascent of | 
the river Essequibo. While the Indians were’ 
oceupied in unloading the mules previous to the! 
ascent of the large cataract, the ‘Silk Cotton-| 
falls,” I rambled about one of the small islands. | 
Blocks of syenite were heaped together, and while 
their black shining surface contrasted strongly with | 
the whitish foam of the torrent, and the curly waves | 
heating against the rocky barriers, their dome-| 
shaped summits were adorned with a vegetation at | 
onee rich and interesting. The lofty mountains, | 
receding and forming an amphitheatre, afforded a 
highly interesting scene, no doubt the most pictur- 
esque of that part of the river Essequibo. I was 
attracted by a number of Oncidiwn altissimum | 
which covered one of the rocky piles, and aston- 
ished me by their long stems and the bright color 
of their flowers, when my attention was more 
powerfully attracted by a plant, the appearance of 
which, although different from the pse udo-bulbous 
tribe, proclaimed, nevertheless, that it belonged to 
that interesting family, the orchideous. The spec- 
imens were numerous, and almost clothed with 
their vivid green the rugged and dark trunks of the| 








dians in a canoe. The canoe upset, and he alone, 


of all the crew, paid the penalty of his rashness 


with his life. ‘‘ He is now buried,” says Sir R. 


Schomburgh, ‘‘ opposite that island, the richest 


vegetable productions of which it was his last oc- 


/cupation to imitate on paper, and in colors.”’ 


Returning from this mournful episode, Jet us 
trace the orchids elsewhere. ‘‘ In Brazil,’’ writes 
Dr. Lindley, ‘numbers of them occupy damp 


| woods, among vegetation of the most luxuriant 


description, by which they are embowered.’’ In 
Nepal, according to Dr. Wallich, they flourish in 


| inconceivable luxuriance, by the sides of dripping 


springs, in deep, shady recesses. Here they grow 
in company with the ferns; and the more dense 
the forest, the more stately the trees, and the 


richer and blacker the soil, the more profuse the 
, Orchidacew and ferns growing upon them. The 


raptures which fill a collector’s breast when of a 


Sudden he lights upon a heap of orchids of some 


new species are not to be described. Something 
like the insatiable visitor of the fairy jewel-land, 
he clutches at more than he can carry, and, think- 
ing each specimen more splendid than the last, 


| grows completely bewildered in the multitude of 
j his riches. Go, ramble with Mr. Gosse in the 
| forests of Jamaica, and, while listening to the 


** long-drawn, measured notes, most richly sweet, 
of the solitaire, itself mysteriously unseen, like the 
hymn of praise of an angel,’’ with him look up 
and wonder at the clustering orchids with matted 
roots and loveliest blossoms, clothing the cotton- 
trees in raiment gorgeous to behold. They love, 
also the soft and woolly bark of the calabash, or to 
clasp in Briarean arms the stout limb of some 
lofty forest-king, or to put forth their fairy forms 
under the shadow of waving branches, where pen- 
cils of bright sun-light now and then drop down 
to pick out their brilliant colors, and where the 
soft, warm, humid breath of the woods comes and 
ravishes away in vaporous clouds their fragrant 
perfumes. 

Yet the orchids are of the most accommodating 
dispositions within a certain range of cireumstan- 
ces. Fasily satisfied with such a meal, if it can 
be called anything so gross and sensuous, as the 
ambient air and passing shower supply, they will 
embrace the rock for a shelter, or, in torrid re- 
gions, rejoice only in the possession of a garden 
wall. Although most of them delight to unfold 
their beauties in the steaming atmosphere of the 
tropical forests, yet some are found blossoming in 
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unrivalled luxuriance in the desiccating air of 
Australia, flowering in abundance upon the sun- 
scorched fringes of the Australian woods. 

The terrestrial orchids are greatly the inferiors 
of the epiphytal, both in singularity and in beauty. 
While we have seen that the latter, with true aris- 
tocratic aspirations, love to tower in the air, the 
terrestrials are earth-loving beings. We may join 
with Rumphius in his melancholy remark, ‘‘ that 
among these vegetable nobles, just as among the 
nobles of mankind, some degenerate individuals 
are always to be found, who are ever on the 
ground, and seem to constitute a class of their 
own.’’ There is another distinction also in their 
place of abode ; the epiphytes revel in the lands of 
burning clime and magnificent vegetation, while 
the terrestrials seek the more congenial kingdoms 
of temperature, where cold and fiekle weather are 
the dominants. Let this be accepted, however, 
only for what it is worth as a general statement. 
There are exceptions. 

It will be in the recollection of many how great 
a sensation was produced at Chiswick by the first 
appearance of the famous Butterfly-flower—the 
Oncidium papilio. Nor was the notice bestowed 
upon this belle from Trinidad unmerited. Bearing 
gorgeous blossoms, which imitate to the life the 
giddy insect, at the end of long, elastic scapes, 
which cause the flower to dance of every passing 
wind, it requires neither the inspiration of a poet, 
nor the imagination of an artist, to believe it to be 
in very truth a metamorphosed insect. Yet the 
Oncidium may be almost considered as the most 
common-place of the wonderful mimicries in which 
this favorite tribe indulges itself. The works of 
the Creator are everywhere wonderful—his ways 
past finding out; but there are degrees of creative 
excellence ; and it appears to us that among the 
most superlative of these we are to rank the ex- 
quisite skill and prodigality of beauties lavished 
upon the orchids. It is ours yet to see that the 
orchis-garland is the most matchless production of 
all those floral rarities with which the love of the 
great Author of Nature has embellished our earth ; 
and in nothing is this excellence of creation more 
wonderful than the mimicries of these extracrdinary 
plants. 

That we possess some few feebler mimicries, 
both of the works of man and of those of creation, 
every day amply testifies; but in the orchis family 
this imitative tendency overleaps all bounds, and 
passes almost into the ludicrous. Resemblances 
will be found therein to a number and variety of 
objects too numerous to particularize as we should 
wish; and here we shall take the liberty of laying 
Mr. Bateman’s work pretty freely under contribu- 
tion, adding a few more, for which we desire to be 
ourselves considered responsible. Resemblances of 
form are, however, subjects upon which so much 
difference of opinion prevails, to the conceptions 
of one the thing mimicked being something very 
different to those of others, that we do not press 
for all we are about to mention; yet the majority 





may be safely taken as sufficiently obvious to leave 
no room for a difference of opinion. 

Shall we commence with the vegetable birds? 
The flowers of the swan-plant are among the most 
remarkable of these. For a long time there was 
but one specimen of these rare plants in England, 
which, was at the orchid-house at Hackney. Re- 
cently, it has become more common. In the hot- 
ter stoves there are now some of the most lovely 
of the Cycnoches. A beautiful species is the Cyc- 
noches Loddigesii, from Surinam, and it was the 
plant which on its arrival, struck botanists with 
astonishment at its most marvellous resemblance 
to the bird. Behold, in this flower, the gracefully 
swelling bosom, the round contour of the bird find- 
ing their elegant representatives in the recurved 
sepals and petals; while the characteristic feature 
of the swan is presented in the delicate taper 
neck, which, with its mimic head, turns back 
with the proper sinuosity of pride, as if to plume 
the feathers. The C. chlorochilon bears flowers 
of larger dimensions, sometimes even measuring 
from five to eight inches in diameter, and exhaling 
a perfume the most delicious. But chiefest of all 
others, the spotted swan-plant demands attention. 
Here is a flower-bird with yellow wings, dotted 
over with brown spots, with a recurved neck, and 
a white-crested head. But what are those organs 
projecting from its back? Can it be '—a couple 
of expanded hands, with crooked fingers dipped in 
blood! It is even so. But only the pencil can 
do the flower justice ; and then, it would probably 
be thought that a little plastic art had aided the 
mimicry, however unjust the imputation. Next 


‘to the swans we must place the dove-plants. The 


orchid well known to the initiated as the Perinte- 
ria elata, has all the appearance of a beautiful dove 
descending, the wings wide expanded, the head 
stooping ; in a word, just such a figure as the old 
masters depict in the scene where our Saviour 
comes from the water of John’s baptism. In 
Panama, its native climate, it is regarded with 
completely superstitious reverence, as a religious 
symbol. Then there is the famous ‘“ pelican 
plant,”’ which, if we mistake not, we have our- 
selves beheld flowering in the splendid collection 
so often mentioned ; at any rate, the impression is 
strongly on our mind that a lovely flower was upon 
one plant, bearing a striking resemblance to the 
incident recorded in the elegant myth respecting 
that bird. Knowing that this orchid was long a 
desideratum in our collections, we do not wish to 
speak with positiveness. Besides these, there are 
the loveliest little birds mimicked even to the 
feathers, in the Ornithocephali, and groups of 
songsters on the wing, in the clustering Saccolabhii. 
The orchids which imitate ihe parts of birds are 
without number. 

Next, take the vegetable insects. Here our 
country friends will probably be beforehand with 
us, and tell of some of the familiar wonders of our 
own green pastures and smiling meadows. Among 
these are the bee-orchids, the fly, and spider-or- 
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chids, of which they relate that silly insects will; the work of some clever modeller. 


Yes! and 


play for days by the side of their inanimate mates! | even when permitted to see the flower hanging 


The Peruvians know two mosquitoes—the insect 
and a flower, the latter the ‘‘ Flor de Mosquito.” 
In other lands are known vegetable dragon-flies, 
and sham insects swing from slender stems in their 
dark woods; and the genus Oberonia, in particu- 


Jar, teems with similar representations on a mi- | 


croscopic scale. Then, for the animal flowers. 
The imitative faculty is here also in equal strength, 
for there are, says Mr. Bateman, resemblances to 
‘tigers, leopards, lynxes, bulls, rams, and mon- 
keys, and even to man himself.” The latter 
flower is well known under the Anthropophora, 
and has sadly perplexed some of the older authors. 
‘In the catalogue of reptiles we find an endless 
variety of snakes, lizards, toads, and frogs. Of 
shells, likewise, there are many kinds. Then fol- 
lows a mixed multitude of masks, cowls, hoods, 
caps and helmets ; swords, spurs, crests, pikes, 
arrows, and lances ; whiskers, eyelashes, beards, 
bristles, tails, horns, and teeth ; combs, slippers, 
buckets, trowels, pouches, and saddles. Nor is 
this mimicking propensity confined to the flowers 
alone, being equally conspicuous in their leaves, 
and pseudo-bulbs, which have been likened to 
onions, cucumbers, bamboos, and palms ; tongues 
and mousetails ; hooks, whips, and straps, swords, 
and needles.’"* A very remarkable mimicry oc- 
curs in the leaf of a species whose title is sug- 
gestive of the peculiarity—the Grammatophyllum ; 
the leaves are, as it were, inscribed all over with 
Arabic characters. 

But there are no limits to the extravagances of 
these plants. 
grow feeble, or his fertile imagination flag, he 
might take a few days’ recreation among the or- 
chids. Every one knows the freaks of invention 


which the legendary subject of “St. Anthony’s | « spjendid,” decayed, when they are seen flaunt- 


temptation’’ has called forth on the canvass of our 
old masters ; but we venture to declare that a 
group of supernatural looking figures, more un- 
earthly by far than the wildest of these, might be 
composed from a few of the orchid flowers. Have 
any of our readers seen the horrid flowers of the 
Oncidium pectorale, an armless, headless, half- 
skeleton, with the ribs and clavicles as gaunt and 
bare as could be pictured? Yet this is nothing 
to the Coryanthes macrantha. We were thun- 
derstruck on beholding this awful-looking creature. 
Is ita turkey’s eraw? Is it a cervical vertebra? 
Is it an anomalous reptile? What is it? The very 
last answer in the world would be the true one. 
We may be thought to grow enthusiastic upon the 
subject. Let us, however, record what we be- 
lieve to be a true anecdote about this plant. When 
the inhabitants of Trinidad were first shown the 
vegetable monstrosity, they laughed at the idea 
of its being a flower. Accustomed as they were 
to the peculiarities of the orchids, this was too 
much for them to believe. Nothing could per- 
suade them it was a natural production. They 
steadfastly maintained that it was an imposition, 


* Bateman, loc. cit. 
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from the parent plant in the botanic garden, their 
belief was unaltered. Geology has, it is true, 
made us familiar with some startling forms of 
another era; but setting aside the impressions 
which mere magnitude produces, we can picture 
to ourselves few more terrible, more grotesque, 
more fantastic and more anomalous, and withal 
more exquisitely lovely, than those comprising the 
grotesque part of the orchidean garland. We 
may even exclaim in the majestic and svlid im- 
agery of Milton, that in their case it seems as if 


Nature breeds 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable and inutterable, and more 
a hl . ps 3 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire. 


It is a plain truth that the charms of the orchid 
family have bewitched all nations among whom 
they have been displayed. The present orchido- 
mania is, therefore, likely to be a passion of a far 
more lasting description, than the other forms of 
antholatry, which at different periods have swayed 


| the human, that is to say, the human horticultu- 
| rist’s heart. 


Certainly, the orchis rage finds a 
better argument in its object than can be said of 
any other such infirmity. It is a very different 
thing from the Dutchman's flame, a gaudy painted 
tulip, with a faultless contour. The orchids are 
eccentricities ; their cultivation is not a knack, but 
a science ; and nothing will succeed but a proper 
combination of the several advantages of botanical 


_ ’, | knowledge, horticultural skill, and the proper pe- 
Should the caricaturist’s pencil | 


cuniary conditions to command constant and vigi- 
lant attention. For this reason the orchids will 
never become vulgar flowers. How are the glo- 
ries of a Semper Augustus, or any other tulipean 


ing with the commoner flowers in every country 
gentleman's garden! No such fate is in reserve 
for the orchids—much, however, we confess, to 
our regret ; for it would give us the sincerest sat- 
isfaction to see them become the ornaments of the 
humblest cotter’s window. Since, then, it is so, 
since wealth alone can procure them, and wealth 
and skill alone preserve—the orchids must keep 
their aristocratic position, and preserve their repu- 
tation as high-born beauties which, as is the case 
in human affairs, are ever to be surrounded with 
crowds of hopeless, and un-hoping admirers. Let 
England become iso-thermous, iso-photous, and 
iso-hygrometic, with Brazil, and the case would 
be altered ; yet we fear the change would be lit- 
tle to be desired on all points. 

But to return. The influence which these plante 
have held over savage nations is interesting and re- 
markable. Can we wonder that the wandering 
forest-Indian, as he treads those mighty solitudes 
alone, yet not alone, regards with almost super- 
stitious reverence the wonder-stirring blossoms of 
a Stanhopea, fresh from nature's pencil, glaring at 
him from some uncouth-visaged tree-trunk? Even 
in our unromantic matter-of-fact stoves, with a can- 
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opy of glass over-head, ribbed, and cross-hatched 
with timber of less graceful outline than the wav- 
ing forest branches, an indescribable sense of mys- 
tery surrounds these strange flowers, which even 
a sober reason cannot wholly discard. Shall we 
indeed laugh to scorn his rude impressions, when 
we find even the talented Rumphius quoting Father 
Kircher, at whom, of course, nobody could wonder, 
and himself believing the most outrageous specu- 
lations upon the probable origin of these plants? 
So far did they overcast his sobriety. 

Among the Mexicans they supply emblems, 
which in flower-language stand for all the letters 
in the alphabet. ‘* Not an infant is baptized,” 
writes Mr. Bateman, ‘‘ not a marriage is celebrated, 
not a funeral obsequy performed, at which the aid 
of these flowers is not called in by the sentimental 
natives to assist the expression of their feelings. 
They are offered by the devotee at the shrine of 
his favorite saint, by the lover at the feet of his 
mistress, and by the sorrowing survivor at the grave 
of his friend.”’ ‘Their titles are often the indices 
to their peculiar functions; thus, Flor de San Se- 
bastian, Flor de los Muertos, Flor de los Santos, 
Flor de Corpus. No me olvides is the orchidean 
forget-me-not. But something more extraordinary | 
is to be said still, for Rumphius declares that in the | 
East Indies the flowers themselves refuse to be 
worn by any except princesses or persons of the | 
royal family ; adding, ‘‘ In Ternata* matron, ac| 





ties of this church, the magnificent flower, Flor de 
los Santos, the Lelia autumnalis, is in great de- 
mand. The flower is of the most graceful habits 
and charming lustre, and it exhales a delicious per- 
fume. The Flor de San Sebastian is one of the 
splendid genus Cattleya, and is to be found adding 
living beauty to the gorgeous decorations of idol- 
atrous art on Roman Catholic altars, and at the 
much frequented shrines of favorite saints. 

What a difficult task remains for the pen that 
would attempt the expression of orchid loveliness ! 
If the brilliant tints of the palette, while they can 
give something of the colors, yet fail to convey any 
adequate impression of the hyaloid lustre and wax- 
like delicacy of many of the flowers, what can the 
pen accomplish! Of all genera, the Cattleyas, So- 
bralias, Stanhopeeas, and Oncidiums, are clothed 
in garments the most exquisite. Here, Tyrian 
purple melts and flows pale into a snowy field of 
white, or there a waxen flower blushes up into the 
deepest rose. Some, by reason of their surpassing 
beauty, are called by the Peruvians the Flowers 
of Paradise, as if such loveliness never originated 
on earth. But how shall we describe what only 
the imagination can conceive, and that imperfect- 
ly’? Here, while we write, are surrounding us 
fluttering masses of burnished gold. Here are cu- 


| rious robes of deepest violet, and beyond are 


racemes resembling a gorgeous field-officer’s plume, 
all bedotted with yellow and red, purple and white. 


. . . . al . . . . 
presertim uxores, sorores et filia regum, sibi aded| A countless profusion of brilliant tints shows brave- 
hos vindicant flores, ut vulgaris mulier multo minus/|ly in contrast with lurid colors and richest green. 


serva illos dedecorarent, si florem hune capiti suo 
imponerent: unde hos flores pro se solis silvis peti 
jubent, quos capillis innectunt dicentes naturam ip- 
sam demonstrare hosce flores non convenire homi- 
nibus vilioris conditionis, quum nullibi nisi in altis 
erescant locis, unde et dicta nomina sortita est hee 
planta.”’f 

The same orchid also furnishes the true love- 
philter of the Amboynese, and its virtue is declared 
to be such that a lady will fall in love with any 
one from whom she receives a draught containing 
a portion of it infused therein. In the villages of 
Gautemala, the traveller will often see orchids 
stuck upon the trees near the cottages of the in- 
habitants, with masses of clay surrounding their 
roots to prevent their being blown down by the 
wind. They are cultivated by the Indians not so 
much for their beauty as for the sake of adorning the 
Roman Catholic altars ; they will therefore scarce- 
ly part with them to collectors. The Mexicans, 
says Mr. Hartweg, finding the beautiful pink flowers 
of Lelia attractive, stick them on the limes growing 
before their houses. Many of the Roman Catholic 
shrines are profusely ornamented with orchids. 
Near San Luis Potosi, says the last writer, *‘ a 
small chapel is hewn in the rock, which is always 
gayly adorned with flowers and candles,’’ and is 
regarded with the deepest reverence by the be- 
nighted Indians. At all the festivals and solemni- 


* Nom. loci. 
+Rumph. Herbar. Amboyn. The Latin, we beg to 





say is the old botanist’s own construction. 


To particularize a few. The celebrated beauty of 
the Table Mountain, Disa grandiflora, is occasivn- 
ally met with in such luxuriance of blossom as to 
exhibit flowers half a foot in width, and painted in 
the richest regal colors, scarlet and gold. The 
Mazillaria Skinneri is another orchis belle ; it also 
measures nearly six inches in width, its sepals are 
purest white, beautifully tinged with crimson, 
which deepens into a lovely rose in the petals, and 
the ‘‘lip’’ of the flower is almost covered with 
spots and streaks of the most brilliant carmine. 
The Sobralia macrantha is an equally splendid 
flower, dipped in roseate hues, elegantly shaded, 
and relieved with gold. Add to these the exquisite 
Cattleya Skinneri, and we have a fair number of 
orchids approaching nearest the limits of greatest 
beauty both in outline and coloring. 

A vivid imagination may indeed supply what we 
have failed to depict of beauty to our orchid gar- 
land. Can any imagination realize their fragrance ' 
Let him whose custom or whose privilege it is to 
wander often through the epiphyte home, give an- 
swer. Is there one of our readers hipped with 
dyspeptic fancies, out of humor with himself, and 
everything else, let him try our remedy, and spend 
a pleasant afternoon in the odoriferous society of the 
orchids. There, as the balmy vapor fills his senses, 
and wraps him round in his enchanting mantle, 
every other vapor will fly probably away, and be 
no more found. The soft moisture of the air sub- 


dues the remotest tendency to pungency of odor, 
leaving nothing but a soothing and delicate perfume 
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A little humble flower on this shelf 


perceptible. 
pours out sweetest breathings of verbena into the 
ambient air. An Epidendrum climbing some rough 
trunk sheds spicy odors; minglings of musk and 
honey, of the pleasant smell of the stock, of violets, 
cinnamon, fresh hay, and other perfumes flow from 


others. Sweetest of the sweet are the Aérides 
odoratum, and the Epidendrum aromaticum ; when 
they are in full blow the whole atmosphere of the 
stove is embalmed. Who shall decide between 
their claims when two such authorities as Dr. Lind- 
Jey and Mr. Bateman dispute about them? Dr. 
Lindley eulogizes Aérides odoratum as the “‘ sweet- 
est of all sweet flowers ;’’ but Mr. Bateman de- 
elares that when the Epidendrum was placed by 
its side, it completely overpowered the odor of the 
Aérides. The perfume is of such an agreeable 
kind as never either to oppress the senses or cloy 
upon the taste. All, however, are not thus 
favored, and some consequently exhale the quin- 
tessence of a druggist’s shop, or other unpleasing 
odors. 

Perhaps the most singular subject yet remains. 
We shall call it ** orchid vagaries.”” One of the 
most remarkable freaks played by this family is, 
that sometimes the same plant will produce flowers 
of two distinct species! The Cycnoches Egerto- 
manum exhibits in the most remarkable manner 
this Protean capacity. The singularity of the fact 
will be best perceived by our placing in contact a 
few purely physical and popular characteristics of 
the two species, the one being the C. venfricosum ; 
the other the C. Egertonianum proper :— 


C. EGERTONIANUM. | Cc. 


VENTRICOSUM. 

Flowers are deep chocolate. | Flowers are greenish-yellow. 

The lip green, and breaking|The lip white, and shaped 
into ten crooked fingers. | like a heart. 

The racemes full of flowers, Very short raceme. only four 
sometimes a foot and a/ or five flowers,at first hori- 
half long, and drooping. zontal, 


LOOK ON THIS PICTURE, AND ON Tus! 


Now for the curious anecdote which led to this 
strange discovery. A gentleman was commis- 
sioned to send over to England some specimens 
of the C. Egertonianum. They were carefully 


packed and sent. They arrived safely, were at- | 


tended with assiduous care, and in due time put 
forth flowers—of the C. ventricosum. Surely 
there had been some mistake. 
were ordered, were selected with great caution, 
and despatched. They arrived, in due time 
flowered, and again, to the utter amazement of the 
collector, appeared the flowers of C. ventricosum. 
A third time they were sent for, and the collector 
himself, about to return home, determined to pro- 
vide against any error by bringing them under his 
owneye. On the sea-voyage they flowered, and 
produced the proper, dark chocolate flowers of the 
C. Egertonianum. All was right now at any 
rate. But not so. The plants were placed in an 
admirable stove, and flourished luxuriantly. The 
flowering season returned, when, lo! these very 
plants, which had bent with the graceful recemes 
of the C. Egertonianum on their way home, and 


More specimens | 





in their native woods, put forth flowers of the 
C. ventricosum! More strange still. A_ little 
while after, these greenish flowers died, and while 
they yet hung to the plant, there appeared a 
beautiful spike of flowers of the original kind, the 
C. Egertonianum. One would say this was an 
outside vagary; but it is otherwise, for in the 
stove of a noble lord a single plant produced three 
different flowers of genera previously supposed 
to be quite distinct ; and some of the Zygopeta- 
lums produce alternately spikes of one kind, and 
then of another. Mr. Hartweg writes, ‘‘ A sim- 
ilar freak of nature I observed in Guatemala with 
| Sobralia macrantha, which had its usual large 
|crimson flowers on one stem, whilst on another of 
; the same plant | observed the small and condensed 
| flowers of the genus Evelyna. This plant I care- 
fully removed to the [Horticultural] Society's 
garden, with the head of the Lvelyna attached to 
it. It has since flowered, but has only produced 
the flowers of Sobralia macrantha.”’” To render 
| this singularity more apparent to the non-botanical 
| reader, it may be stated, that it is as if a spaniel 
|mother were to have among her progeny an ordi- 
|nary spaniel, and a “* king Charles’? or some other 
| well-matched variety. It is impossible to explain 
‘these perplexing facts, which seem to threaten 
| danger to many of our received opinions upon the 
| persistence and stability of genera. 

| Its is a peculiar beauty of orchideous plants, 
that a good collection of them will at all periods 
of the year contain many plants in flower. Hence, 
at those times, when all other vegetation is either 
in the immaturity of its growth, or in the declining 
time of its life, the orchids are in fullest blossom, 
and the epiphyte houses in March and April, and 
in October and November, offer a beautiful con- 
trast to the surrounding sterility. Another is, that 
the inflorescence is so persistent. Some, it is 
true, last in flower only for a few days, but others 
remain in perfection for many weeks. It is ecu- 
rious that the cause appears to lie in the difficulty 
with which the fertilization of the flower is effect- 
ed. If the anther is accidentally disturbed, a 
flower that would otherwise retain its loveliness 
for weeks, droops immediately, and dies in a day 
or two—the end of its existence being in fact ac- 
complished in the transfer of the pollen to its ap- 
propriate receptacle. A gardener touched a 
flower with his pocket measure, in taking its di- 
mensions; in twenty-four hours its beauty was 
departed, while the uninjured flowers remained in 
bloom for a month afterwards. This singular fact 
is true, so far as we have been able to ascertain, 
in many other flowers ; and it deserves the atten- 
tion of botanists. In consequence of the duration 
of the flowers, the orchids become elegant drawing- 
room ornaments for a length of time. 

Finally, ‘‘ of what use are the orchids to man ?”’ 
‘“Tt often happens,’’ writes Dr. Lindley, ‘ that 
those productions of nature which charm the eye 
with their beauty, and delight the senses with 
their perfume, have the least relation to the wants 
of mankind ; while the most powerful virtues, or 
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most deadly poisons are hidden beneath a mean 
and insignificant exterior; thus orchids, beyond 
their beauty, can scarcely be said to be of any 
known utility, with a few exceptions.” Rum- 
phius states that some are useful as counter-irri- 
tants, as refrigerants, and as astringents. They 
also furnish the valuable article of food called 
Salep. They supply shoemakers with a useful 
viscid juice, and contribute to form one of the in- 
gredients of the deadly poison of the Woorali. 
The favorite aromatic, vanilla, is also one of their 
products. 

Yet the orchids were not created in vain. The 
place they hold in the A®sthetics of the vegetable 
world is no inferior one. If it be true that man 
lives under the influence not of this nor of that 
natural body, but of all that surrounds him, that 
‘* the landseape, with all its inseparate elements, 
acts upon the tone of his mind, and thus impercep- 
tibly upon his entire inward history’’-—can we be- 
lieve that this or any other form of vegetation was 
created to no end, even though we can discern no 
manifest relation in them to the proximate pur- 
poses of human life’ Must the mind starve, and 
imagination die, while the body is richly fed? Is 
creation to be all prose, and no poetry? What a 
dull, homely, rustic world were ours if so. Where 
would be the glories of the sun-tinted clouds, and 
all the gorgeous palaces of celestial scenery? 
Where the evening hymn of the nightingale, and 
the morning chant of the up-springing lark? 
Where the balm-breathings of the flower-house, 
as the shades of fading day fill the warm air with 
dewy vapors' And where, lastly, those glories 
of form and color which we now gaze upon with 
delight, beholding in them the traces of the all- 
formative hand of God, and gleaning from them a 
glimpse of the great truth, He is love? Such, in- 
deed, is the lesson which He who spake as never 
man spake would have us learn from the consider- 
ation of this beautiful portion of God’s creation, 
adding the consoling assurance that, “if God so 
clothe the grass which is to day in the field, and 
to-morrow is cast into the oven; how much more 
will he clothe you, O ye of little faith ?’’ 


From the Spectator. 
DR. JAMES REID ON INFANTILE LARYNGISMUS.* 


LaryNGismus is a spasmodic closure of the 
glottis or entrance to the air-tubes, which pro- 
duces a difficulty of breathing, or rather a suspen- 
sion of the breath. It is accompanied by distress- 
ful feelings; sometimes, in infants especially, by 
a ‘‘crowing’’ noise and by severe convulsions ; 
the paroxysms vary in their degree of severity, 
but if the suspension of breathing is continued be- 
yond a minute or two death inevitably ensues. 
sases are recorded in which the complaint has 
attacked adults; instances of children suffering 
from it are not so rare, but they are still excep- 

* On Infantile Laryngismus ; with Observations on 
Artificial Feeding as a frequent cause of this aoe, 


and of other Convulsive Diseases of Infants. By James 
Reid, M. D., &c., &c. Published by Churchill. 





tional ; it chiefly prevails among infants, especially 
during the period of dentition. 

Some attention appears to have been given to 
the subject in this country earlier than Dr. Reid 
assumes ; but it was rather perhaps to its symp- 
toms as part of the ‘‘ convulsions’’ of children, 
than as a distinct disease. Dr. James Simpson, in 
1761, first called attention to it as a separate com- 
plaint; and his work De Asthmate Infantum 
Spasmodico was followed by a variety of others ; 
in which, however, something of the old indistinct- 
ness obtained, so as to prevent that attention to 
the true object which is above all things necessa- 
ry to success in discovery. In 1815 Dr. John 
Clarke, and soon after him Dr. Gooch, treated of 
the disorder in a more specific manner. Since 
that time several eminent men have written upon 
the subject or touched it in lectures ; but the vio- 
lent convulsive symptoms seem to have rather di- 
verted attention from the ultimate cause, or at 
least to have given it a wrong direction ; accom- 
panying or even consequential symptoms having 
perhaps been regarded as the origin of the evil. 
It is the direct and steady manner in which this 
origin is pursued that gives character and value to 
Dr. Reid's book ; though it has considerable prac- 
tical and literary merits in other points of view. 

The treatise on Infantile Laryngismus, in fact, 
contains a very complete view of the subject. The 
book opens with a good medico-bibliographical 
sketch of the history of the disease; which is fol- 
lowed by an account of the symptoms. The va- 
rious causes of the complaint are next considered ; 
and to this sueceeds the usual medical division 
of diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, and post-mortem 
appearances, wound up by a variety of cases. In 
each part of the treatise Dr. Reid displays great 
clearness of perception and neatness of style, a 
good deal of professional reading, and statistical 
knowledge, with good sense and general soundness 
of view. 

The causes of laryngismus have been ascribed 
to cerebral congestion, hydrocephalus, (water on 
the brain,) enlargement of the glands of the neck, 
and a peculiarly excitable state of the cerebro- 
spinal system. This last Dr. Reid admits to be 
a strong predisposing cause, and that the period of 
teething is very likely to produce this irritable 
state of the nervous centres ; but he holds the ul- 
timate cause to be improper food and an impure 
atmosphere, which, impairing the digestion and 
vitiating the secretions, increase the nervous irri- 
tability and render it dangerous. As long as the 
infant is suckled by its mother, and breathes a 
pure air, there is little risk of this disease. When 
trusted to a wet nurse, who probably feeds it, or 
when an attempt is made to bring it up by hand, 
the stomach becomes overloaded with improper 
food; the natural nervous irritability of the sys- 
tem is seriously aggravated ; convulsions come on ; 
and the patient is often gone before danger is even 
suspected. This risk is inseparable from bringing 
up by hand ; but it is much increased by nurses, 
who, from prejudice and a desire to save them- 
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child was removed to the country, with an imrae- 
diate good result; a return to town after a short 
time brought back the paroxysms, which were 
again checked by country air; and after a third un- 
successful trial of a residence in London, the child 
was kept away from it for a considerable period, 
and then had no recurrence whatever of the com- 
plaint. 


selves trouble, stuff the infant with solid food. 
The statistics in public institutions are well known 
to show a terrible rate of mortality in hand- 
rearing ; but private attempts seem very nearly as 
bad. 


It clearly appears, then, with what ill success the 
attempt to rear children by hand in public institu- “ ae ' 
tions 1s followed ; and if further inquiries are made | . Ge Sagi Raghu: Mee ganna a great 
in other directions on the subject, the same unsatis- | '"™'**?! th wots lho peed e no 
factory result will be discovered. Thus Dr. John | C#S°S 0° Sryngismus ; a pre isposition to the dis- 
Clarke, from his investigations, gives the average | “5° already exists, perhaps, arising from irritation 

' ortion of infants who live beyond their first of the bowels; whilst the constant entrance of an 
pr whee fod by haad, as one in ten atmosphere loaded with smoke and other noxious 
De Merriman, afier careful inquiry ‘says that one | Particles through the sensitive aperture, will natu- 
P cht survive: according to Dr. Marshall Hall, | ‘lly still further increase the local excitability, and 
the anne mortality of infants dry-nursed is seven | ‘hus — to the more frequent aggression of the 
in ten in London, but rather less in the country ; | Pasmome paroxysms. cio 
whilst Dr. H. Ley gives as the result of his own ob- ‘The disease is often thus maintained after the 
servations, that four fifths of infants who are fed by | original exciting cause has disappeared ; and it is 
bead dic , in such instances, most likely, that a removal into 

If we inquire into the ultimate fate of those beau- | PUTE Country air is attended by an immediate cessa- 
tiful, well-developed healthy infants, brought for ~~ oe fas sr a a ne 
our inspection when the mothers are seeking for heri ar fl . , 4 , I mare oar a 
the situation of wet nurse, we shall find most | ~ gates es noe oe =e ais peepee 
frequently that a few months after, these children, | “fle re aa 7 re nd t ui pe malig x: ae 
transferred to a dry nurse, are either dead, or have | © ae ‘k om arom pat " Ad eyes » disard Bot f tho 
dwindled down into emaciated, unhealthy beings, | pe sete retested ving Peentecerd ae ach s Bin 
ready to fall a sacrifice to the first acute disease respiratory apparatus, but in as marked a manner on 

ey aoe) individuals suffering from functional derangement 
which may happen to attack them. of the stomach or of the nervous system. 

Dr. J. Clarke states that in one family alone he : y P 
knew of a succession of six wet-nurses whose chil- sedlic tetiicet 
dren had all died whilst being fed by hand : and in A RECENT DEATH-BED. 
another family eight who had lost their infants 
under similar circumstances. So great is this evil, 
that the late Dr. Denman, and some others, en- 
deavored to establish an institution for the reception 
of the infants of wet nurses; but the benevolent 
attempt failed. Improper food, with close, ill-ven- 
tilated, small apartments, will readily explain the 
great mortality. 








‘* Draw back the shrouding curtain—let me feel 
The inspiring freshness of this radiant morn ; 
Slowly and surely does its influence steal, 
Divinely healing—though so weak and worn, 
My languid frame revives: I may not die 
Beneath the splendor of yon balmy sky. 


*** Take thee to live, like thee to die, O Sun, 
It was a boyish hope, and all in vain’*— 
With aims yet unfulfilled and course half run, 
I, too, might murmur forth the poet’s strain. 
But, past the terrors of the darksome night, 
My strengthened pulses bless the morning’s light. 


‘*] feel that I shall live. Within my heart, 
With hopes renewed, its old ambitions wake ; 
Again amid the crowd I bear my part, 
Foremost once more to toil for England's sake, 
To strive, to struggle, and to link my fame 
To the proud triumphs of my country’s name. 


In hand-rearing there would appear to be no 
resource but country air; which is also highly 
beneficial when the infant has been weaned, or, 
from delicacy of organization in the mother or 
child, is obnoxious to laryngismus. 


On change of air, in many cases of laryingismus, 
the symptoms have immediately ceased, but recurred 
when the infant was brought back to its former 
residence. In more than one of my cases this cir- 
cumstance will be remarked. 

The rare occurrence of this complaint in country , yf , 
districts, as compared with its prevalence in crowd- | ** My mother’s anxious watch may now be o’er. 
ed towns, is another proof that atmospheric in-| , Tell her the rays which light this faded brow, 
fluence is concerned in the majority of cases as one | Are answer to her prayer—for me no more 
of the exciting causes. Medical friends who had, _ From those dear eyes the anxioustears shall flow.” 








resided for upwards of twenty years in agricultural 
districts, have assured me that they never saw dur- 
ing that period a single instance of laryngismus, 


but that since they had removed to London several | 


such cases had fallen under their notice. 

Dr. Merriman has informed me of a striking illus- 
tration of the effect produced by change of air in 
this malady. The infant son of an eminent banker 
was attacked by laryngismus ; and as all the usual 
remedies failed in subduing the symptoms, the 


Alas! alas! the dream was false as vain, 
Faded the sun—and Death resumed his reign. 


Cold on that noble heart the omen fell. 
The dark clouds hurried o’er the changeful skies ; 
He felt their shadows told his doom—the spell 
Closed with its silent seal. He raised his eyes, 
And with the glory of the opening day 
One of earth's brightest spirits passed away. 





* The Robbers. 








THE SHUNAMITE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THANKFULNESS.”’ 


‘* T dweil among mine own, and I am blest, 

My husband, household, dear familiar friends ; 
I dwell among my people and at rest, 
Thankful to God for all his goodness sends. 
I have enough, nay, more,’’ she meekly cried, 
**T dwell among mine own, and I am satisfied.’’ 


Was there no boon a monarch could bestow, 
Nought that a prophet might demand on earth ; 
Nothing to cause that cup to overflow, 
So filled with brimming blessings from her birth? 
** 1 dwell among mine own,”’ she only said, 
‘Tn this my happy home, and need no human aid.” 


Riches were hers, but she was blessed with more 
Than those in earthly treasure affluent, 

Or garners, teeming with their ripened store, 

A sweet and grateful spirit of content. 

This was the great inheritance, which Heaven 

To the rich Shunamite had largely given. 


One blessing, long desired, but still denied, 

Was wanting to that home of peace and joy— 
She had no son. The blessing was supplied, 

The mother smiled upon her infant boy ; 

But He whose love the long-sought blessing sent, 
Now taught a higher lesson than content. 


The blessing was recalled. The shades of death 
Closed the fair eyelids of the lovely child ; 
The mother felt that with its parting breath, 
Earth of its sweetest blossom was despoiled ; 
But checked the strong temptation to rebel, 

And said, in meek submission, ‘‘ It is well.”’ 


O hard, sweet lesson! taught, my God, by thee, 
Deeply to suffer, and breathe no complaint, 

In resignation to thy wise decree, 

With the true wisdom of this gentle saint. 
How blest the lot, where in one heart unite 
Faith and content, as in this Shunamite. 





And I am blest, though poor ; I also dwell, 
All loving, loved by all, among mine own; 
4 And I have learned to answer, ‘* Jt is well,”’ 
‘ Under the deepest sorrow I have known, 
Blest with true riches, in content of mind, 
And the best happiness, a will resigned. 





Sanat oe a 





THE FIRST KISS. 


BY MISS M. J. E. KNOX. 


** Nay, ask me not—how could I bring 
My lips to rest on manhood’s brow ? 
A maiden may not lightly fling 
Her timid nature off—and thou, 
Caressed as thou art wont to be, 
What were a kiss of mine to thee? 


_—— 
- ee P 
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‘** And thou wouldst think that I had pressed 
Another cheek as soon as thine, 

Should I allow my lips to rest 
(Even lightly as on hallowed shrine 

The trembling lips of devotee) 

On thine, as pledge of love to thee.” 


But then some words of gentle sound 

Were whispered to the maiden’s heart ; 
She could not bear his love to wound— 

The hour had come when they must part ; 
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And she was young and fond and true ; 
What could the gentle maiden do? 


The spell is broken—she has laid 
Her trembling lips against his cheek ; 
On hers there is a deeper shade 
Of crimson, but she does not speak ; 
Her voice is hushed—her voice is still— 
’T is given, half without her will ! 
Journal of Commerce. 





ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


Mr. Benton, from the select committee of the 
Senate, to which was referred the memorial of 
Professor Page, made the following report : 


That the memorialist represents that he has dis- 
covered a mode of applying electro-magnetic power 
for the purposes of navigation and locomotion, and 
as a general substitute for the dangerous agency of 
steam ; that he has been engaged in the investiga- 
tion of this subject for more than twelve years, at 
great expense and sacrifice ; that he is now able to 
demonstrate the availability of the electro-magnetic 
power, as a mechanical agent, upon a scale of mag- 
nitude commensurate with his limited means; that 
means larger than his own would be necessary to 
test the availability of the power in its application 
to the great purposes of useful navigation and loco- 
motion; that he deems his invention worthy of 
national encouragement, upon the same principles 
that encouragement was extended by Congress to 
Professor Morse for telegraphing by electro-mag- 
netism ; and he prays that a select committee may 
be appointed to examine his invention, and to wit- 
ness his experiments, and that an appropriation may 
be made to enable him to apply his invention on a 
large and useful scale. 

In pursuance to their appointment, the committee 
attended the lectures now in a course of delivery in 
this city by Professor Page, on electro-magnetism, 
and witnessed his experiments in the application of 
that power as a mechanical agent, and are satisfied 
that his past success, with his limited means, justi- 
fies the expectation of further success from enlarged 
means. ‘The power was exhibited (among other 
ways) in the suspension of a mass of iron of fifty 
pounds, without visible support, and in the capacity 
of the great electro-magnet to sustain all the weight 
that could be crowded upon it, consisting of masses 
of iron, and several persons, and believed capable 
of sustaining a weight of ten thousand pounds. Its 
application was exhibited in the propulsion of minia- 
ture engines, and in driving an engine of consider- 
able power by which boards are planed with ease 
and smoothness. 

That the power is great, and can be applied to 
the useful purposes of navigation and locomotion, 
the committee see no reason to doubt. The inquiry 
which rests upon their mind is as to the cost of the 
production of this power, and whether it can be 
produced at a rate to justify its common use as a 
mechanical agent. On this point experience can be 
the only safe guide, and thus far experience is favor- 
able. Dr. Page informs the committee that he has 
succeeded in largely reducing the cost of produc- 
tion, and expects to be able to bring it within the 
limits of an economical power, especially when the 
saving of life, as well as money, shall be compre- 
hended under the idea of economy—safety being 
one of the great objects of his invention. 

Upon the examination of the power and applica- 
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bility of Professor Page's invention, the committee 
deem it an object of national interest, that its entire 
ability be completely tested ; and, the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars being deemed necessary by him for 
that purpose, they recommend an appropriation ac- 
cordingly, and directed their chairman to propose it 
as an item in the naval appropriation bill. 
The report was ordered to be printed. 





Tne Exvecrric Licut.—lIt is evident that the 
art of life, in some of its greatest branches, is but 
beginning to develop itself. The machinery that 
provides raiment, already outruns the supply of 
the raw materials. Such investigators as Hux- 
table are placing a circle of reciprocal nutriment, 
for the vegetable and animal kingdoms, within the 
command of man. Crosse has taught us to under- 
stand what powers are latent in electricity, for 
the stimulation, if not the origination of life, for 
imitating the mineralifie processes of nature, for 
reproducing fresh water at sea, and other great 
works of formation or purification. The electric 
telegraph is in practical use. And now several 
inventors compete to make lightning itself the 
slave of man: Le Mott compels it to take the 
shape of signals that might pierce the total eclipse 
of blindness; Staite makes it introduce sunshine 
into your room at night; and a Scottish savan 
renews a declaration uttered many years ago, that 
electric light might add the night unto the day in 
our streets. 

Through the columns of the Dundee Courier 
Mr. J. B. Lindsay has preferred his claim to pri- 
ority of discovery and enunciation in the matter 
of electric light, and in a separate private letter 
he appeals to our own testimony. The practica- 
bility of making electric light serve the purposes 
of illumination occurred to him in the progress of 
some experiments On magnetism as a motive power 
in 1832, and in 1835 he publicly exhibited a light. 
He can produce it in an unintermitting stream ; it 
shines without combustion; it can be maintained 
equally without air in a sealed vessel, or in the 
open air; it is inextinguishable by wind or water ; 
a single light might illumine the main street of 
Dundee ; the factory might be brilliantly lighted, 
without danger of fire; and finally, the expense 
would be small—much less than that of gas. 

Great promises these; but performance has 
gone so far towards fulfilment, that we may ex- 
pect to realize all. We see that M. Le Mott 
modestly, and perhaps politicly, abstains from 
claiming for his light any applicability to purposes 
of illuminating streets or buildings; by which he 
avoids the rival hostility of gas companies. But 
we remember that, many years ago, in his remote 
Scottish residence, Mr. Lindsay produced a bril- 
liant illumination from minute points of light ; and 
we have recently seen sunshine filling a large sa- 
loon, at midnight, from a slender apex of light 
in Mr. Staite’s apparatus. Sunshine, we say ; 
the aspect of the light, as you turned your back 
on the apparatus and looked upon the objects 
which it bathed in splendor, was precisely that of 
sunshine on a watery day. It was very different 
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from the red glare of the gas—how pure that 
looked by contrast when we were used to oil- 
lamps'—or from the harsh white glare of the 
oxyhydrogen light: it was true sunshine, warm in 
its tint, and fetching out the warmth of color in 
every object. Cold was the night, dark and dis- 
mal out of doors; but in that saloon was a knot 
of men, round a green baize table, producing sun- 
shine at pleasure! Who shall say where we are 
© stop! Has nota sage already produced bot- 
tled atmosphere, for respiration in closed places? 
|Is not Colonel Reid looking into the storm and as- 
| certaining itslaw? Have not speculators dreamed 
of arresting the rain-cloud and making it yield up 
its spoils where rain was wanted? Poetry and 
| prnotion are meeting: when they unite, art will 
rule the social code, and beauty will sanctify 
utility. —Spectator, 13th Jan. 1849. 








From the Journal of Commerce 
STRAITS OF MAGELLAN. 


As these Straits are to be a good deal navigated 
by our vessels to California, the following account 
of them by Captain Morrell, of New York, in his 
book of Voyages, published in 1832, by the Harp- 
ers, may interest some persons. He had been six 
times through this passage. 





The Straits are about 375 miles in length. Their 
course forming an elbow, or two sides of a right 
| angled triangle. ‘The distance across the land is 
| about 190 miles—Cape Froward being the southern- 

most point of the South American continent—the 
‘island of Cape Horn being over 100 miles further 
south. The straits at the eastern entrance are 
between six and seven leagues wide, and have from 
15 to 30 fathoms water. ‘The tide on the Atlantic 
rises about 16 feet, and about 8 feet on the Pacific. 
The passage is safe for vessels of any size, and the 
navigation pleasant and easy. ‘There are many 
safe and commodious harbors all the way through. 
| Wood and water can be procured with ease, and 
| an abundance of fish, and antiscorbutie vegetables, 
jand birds and deer, at the eastern entrance. The 
land is low on both sides, like a rolling prairie. 
| Towards the middle and west it becomes hilly and 
| mountainous—some part of it resembling the scene- 
| ry of the Hudson river. 
The country is well peopled. Near the eastern 
jend of the strait, Captain Morrell saw about 200 
| Indians, all on horseback : and towards the western 
}end he was visited on shore by more than a thou- 
/sand, who were very peaceable and friendly. 
| About 120 miles from the eastern entrance, is 
| Port Famine, so named by the English navigator, 
Cavendish, who, in 1587 rescued the only survivor 
of a colony of 400 Spaniards, who had been setded 
‘there in 1581 to forma nucleus for protection to 
| Spanish commerce. The place was named Phillip- 
i ville, in honor of the reigning monarch of Spain. 
| The unfortunate settlers were left without sufficient 
provisions, and did not pay sufficient attention to 
their crops. When the place was visited by Cav- 








| endish, he found only one individual alive, whom he 


carried to England. All the rest had perished by 
| famine, but 23, who set out by land for the Rio de 
| Plata, and were never afterwards heard of. 

| Had this colony been composed of such men as 
jare daily emigrating from New England to our 
{western wilderness, so far from suffering famine, 
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they would have converted Patagonia into a fruit- 
ful country, and Phillipville would have in time 
become a large city. It has a fine harbor, abun- 
dance of fish, game, and of wild celery, and the 
finest trees lever saw; oaks, beech, and cedars, 
5 to7 feet in diameter. Some of them would make 
the finest masts for line-of-battle ships. 

The valleys are clothed with a luxuriant verdure. 
The clover fields of Pennsylvania, if suffered to go 
a few seasons unmowed, would alone furnish a 
parallel. 


Captain Morrell visited the ruins of Phillipville, 
and says the fort erected by the Spaniards is but 
slightly decayed, and with little labor could be 
repaired, and would command the strait. The 
captain made an excursion into the country—of 
which he gives an interesting account. In the 
night they were disturbed by a loud roaring, which 
he afterwards found was the South American 
lion. 





A Farparonena 1s Reat Lire.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Cork Consfitution ap- 
pears eminently characteristic of Irish life, even to 
the hard bargain driven by the priest to unite the 
wretched miser to the object of his affections :— 
** Some twenty-five years ago an old lady died in 
the barony of Kinnalea, who was supposed to 
have been wealthy, but no money or valuable docu- 
ments were found by her relatives. It was 
known at the time that a laboring man on the 
farm, Jeremiah Riordan, had been in her confi- 
dence, and the roof of her house being. bro- 
ken through on the night of her death, and it 
being evident that her boxes had been rifled, sus- 
picion attached to Riordan, but no evidence could 
be adduced ag: inst him, and the circumstance was 
forgotten. Subsequently Riordan married, and 
hecame tenant to a plot of five acres of ground 
and a mud cabin, in which he lived in apparent 
wretchedness, so much so that the gentry in his 
neighborhood occasionally employed him to come 
to Cork for messages, and he brought back small 
loads of marketing on a donkey. About twelve 
months since, his wife died, and shortly after he 
proposed to marry a young woman, servant to a 
gentleman on whose property he resided. She 
scouted his offer, saying that an old pauper, (he 
being sixty years of age,) with a large family, had 
much impudence to ask her to be his wife. For 
some months he pressed his suit, and, to induce 
her to become his partner, sent six of his children 
to America, keeping but one at home, a boy about 
fourteen years of age. He then offered to settle 
£10 on her, which was refused, and each day he 
increased his offer, until she consented to marry 
him if £60 was lodged in the savings-bank to her 
account. The money was lodged, and Riordan 
and his affianced went to the ‘coadjutor’ to get 
the nuptial knot tied. Here a new difficulty 
arose. £10 was demanded as the marriage fee. 
This Riordan protested he did not possess, and ten- 
dered £1, as being all the money he could command. 
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respective homes. Riordan called on the priest 
on the following day, and said he had sold some 
of his furniture, and had now £2. This was 
also refused; but the priest said he would accept 
£5. After a long colloquy Riordan left him, but 
shortly after returned, offering to swear that he 
had sold all that he was owner of, including the 
donkey, and that he could only increase his funds 
to £4. After much declamation on the one side 
and protestation on the other—the purchase 
money for the wife never having been hinted—the 
bargain was made, and Riordan was for a second 
time married about a month since. After the 
ceremony Riordan and his spouse retired to the 
mud cabin; but the following morning she quar- 
relled with the bridegroom, who wished to get 
back the savings-bank book he had given her. A 
fight ensued between them, and she quitted the 
house, leaving him bleeding at the nose and 
mouth, with a pair of swollen eyes. He lay for 
three days moaning on his bed of straw, and when 
he rose he wandered through the country, ery- 
ing, ‘ Norah! Norah!’ but she did not return. 
About a fortnight since he remained out all night, 
and returning in the morning fell faint upon the 
ground, and after two or three times addressing 
his son, the only inmate of the cabin, with these 
words, ‘Shawn, ‘tis in the thatch,’ expired. 
The boy immediately ran out and called in a 
neighbor, saying his father was dead, who asked, 
* Did the poor man say anything before he died" 
She was told his last words. She and young 
Riordan instantly set to work to rummage the 
thateii, and, after a diligent search, found 188 
sovereigns, in cartridges of six each, wrapped in 
rags, stuck in several places. The story went 
abroad, the neighbors flocked in, and the search 
was resumed. At last his ‘caub’ (hat) was 
alighted on, when in the crown of it were discov- 
ered receipts of the National Bank for £776, and 
savings-bank books for £210.” 





Gas rrom Water.—This new discovery, which 





is being adopted very generally in some of the Lan- 
‘eashire towns, is exciting much attention in this 
| neighborhood, and as many of our readers may not 
ibe enabled to view the apparatus at the Basford 
Tron Works, we give a short description of it. 
_That now supplying Mr. Wakefield's works only 
oceupies about five feet square, without the gasom- 
eter, but including the fire, and consists of two re- 
| torts, one occupied by chareval and a hollow piece 
| of perforated iron, and the other by a mass of chains. 
Two pipes and a small iron box act as purifiers. 
| For lace-gasing, &c., water, and water only, need 
| be used, but where a brilliant light is required, as 
\for factories, &c., a small quantity of oily matter 
|(which Mr. Wakefield finds superior to rosin or 
| tar) is added, and the result is, a gas more brilliant 
‘than that obtained from coal, and perfectly free 
from smell and dirt. The apparatus we have al- 
iluded to will produce 1000 feet in ten hours, at an 
expense of less than 2s., and would cost from 40/. 
to 50/.; but one caleulated for a private family 
would be put up for 10/., including the license.— 


The priest refused, and the parties retired to their | Nottinghamshire Guardian. 
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CURIOSITIES 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
CURIOSITIES OF TRADE, 


Amonc the benefits which civilization confers on 
mankind, the friends of utility have ever included 
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social condition. The Chinese name, which liter- 
ally signifies gossip-monger, may sound rather 
new to British ears in connection with a paying 
vocation ; yet such it is, and it is handsomely re- 
munerative. A number of elderly ladies, generally 


the number and variety of employments it furnishes! widows, make it their business to collect gossip, 
for their various talents and abilities. Since labor} on dits, and stories of all sorts, with which they 
is evidently appointed to man, not only by the con-| repair to the houses of the rich, announcing their 
stitution of his nature, but by those necessities to | arrival by beating a small drum, which they carry 
which the great majority of our species are born, | for that purpose, and offer their services to amuse 
and since laws equally inevitable have produced | the ladies of the family. When it is recollected 
an endless difference of individual capacity, the in- | that shopping, public assemblies, and even morning 
crease of occupations, always excepting those of | calls, are all but forbidden to the beauty and fashion 
a demoralizing tendency, by enlarging the scope |of China by their country’s notions of both pro- 
of energy, and multiplying the means of subsist-| priety and feet, some idea may be formed of the 
ence, is at once the natural resource and the best| welcome generally given to these reporting dames. 
protection of society. They are paid aceording to the time employed, at 
Doubtless the oldest professions were those of | the rate of about half-a-crown an hour, and are 
the hunter, the fisherman, and the husbandman. | besides in the frequent receipt of presents—their 
They are all that now exist among savage tribes ; | occupation affording many opportunities of making 
and it is remarkable that the last is invariably the | themselves generally useful in matters of courtship, 
least valued. The cultivation of the soil, natural | rivalry, and etiquette. On these accounts they 
and primitive as ii seems, has always been con- | generally retire from business in easy circumstances, 
sidered beneath the savage man, and left to the | but are said never to do so unless obliged by actual 
inferior abilities of his wife. ‘* Would you have | infirmity ; and the Chinese remark that theirs is the 
me lay aside the bow and spear, and hoe corn like | only profession to which its practitioners are uni- 
a squaw?’’ said a Mohawk Indian, when, after | formly attached by inclination. 
complaining of the scarcity of game to a Moravian| In most Mohammedan countries there exists a 
missionary, the latter advised him to employ him- | trade not less indicative of their peculiar customs. 
self in planting with maize a piece of rich prairie | It is followed by a similar deseription of persons, 
ground on which they stood. Probably the ancient | but somewhat inferior in rank to the gossip-dis- 
British warriors, who wore the hide of the wild| pensers of China. Like them, they are generally 
bison, and made their javelins of deers’ horns, re-| old and solitary women, and called del/alehs, or 
garded what they knew of agriculture with no less female brokers. They go from house to house, col- 
contempt. Unluckily, a respect for useful industry | lecting those specimens of needlework on which the 
does not yet remain to be acquired only by savages, | inmates of the harem employ their abundant leisure. 
nor has the proper distribution of labor advanced as Purses, veils, embroidered shawls, and other ap- 
far beyond the Mohawk’s ideas as one may hope’ pendages of Eastern fashion, are thus fabricated 
the progress of things will carry it; but the paths | and entrusted to the dellaleh, who sells them to 
which human ingenuity las already struck out for wealthier or Jess industrious ladies. From the very 
itself in the course of that progression, are not more | nature of her business, she knows where one article 
varied than remarkable in their windings through | may be found and another is wanted, and so con- 
the different phases of civilization. ‘ducts a species of domestic commerce, from which 
The modes of daily labor generally denominated | considerable profits are said to be realized by the 
trades, present some varieties curiously adapted to workers. ‘Their industry is encouraged by the ex- 
the demands of times and countries in which they clusive possession of the money thus acquired, it 
are found to flourish. | being inalienable, even in the ease of slaves; and 
In the east of Asia, where black teeth are ad- Lane, in his edition of the ** Arabian Nights,’’ sup- 
mired from China to Kamtschatka, the profession plies an instance of one of these girls, who privately 
of a toothstainer is quite as extensively followed, gave her lover a sum of money from her own earn- 
and in no less repute, than that of the Furopean ings, sufficient to purchase her in the publie mar- 
dentist, whose place it occupies. The duties an- ket. The dellalehs receive a small commission on 
nexed are, however, less comprehensive, being their sales, and are usually trustworthy, as the con 
almost restricted to the blacking process, which, in | trary conduct would upset their business. They 
a thousand cases, must be found more convenient are also enabled to do a trifle in the gossipping line, 
than our contrary requisition. Dental diseases are and there are none more welcume visitors to an 
by no means of such frequent occurrence in those Eastern household. 
regions as among the nations of Europe, and phy-| ‘The profession of a dancer is common over all 
sicians have ascribed the fact to the simpler diet of | Asia, and practised chiefly by women. In social 
the people, and the thoughtless, indolent current in position and general repute they resemble the ballet- 
which their lives flow on—searcely more chequered girls of Europe; but wanting the accessories of the 
by change or mental excitement than those of their stage, which has scarcely a representative in east- 
sheep or cattle, which keep their teeth equally ern lands, they never attain to the extravagant suc- 
sound. The blacking business is practised by both cess of our Taglionis or Elsslers. Their business 
sexes, and some of its chiefs enjoy considerable is to attend at banquets and merrymakings of all 
reputation and emolument from the permanence of | sorts, and dance for the amusement of the com- 
their dye, and the jetty polish imparted by their pany, being remunerated according to time, and 
art; the secrets of which are kept with Oriental generally receiving some gratuity from the richer 
tenacity, more especially from the barbarians, as or more liberal guests, who admire and criticize 
Europeans are politely termed, the profession being their performance ; but no person of respectability 
determined against sharing their profits with them. | would be seen to dance in those countries, where a 
There is a description of trade, we believe, con- ball, therefore, is out of the question. 
fined to China, and highly characteristic of its, There was a trade transplanted in old times to 
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Italy, it was said, by the early crusaders, who 
brought it, with some other arts, from Asia, where 
remnants of the profession still exist, particularly 
among the Arabs: the practitioners were called in 
Italian ricondetti, or storytellers, and their trade 
consisted entirely of relating long ‘and mavellous 
narrations, many of which they were believed to 
invent for the purpose of keeping the time of the 
nobility from hanging heavy on their hands when it 
was not employed in either war or tournament. In 
times when none put priests could read, these men 
must have done some service to the community. 
Many of the wealthier barons retained storytellers 
of their own in constant pay; and others of the 
profession went from castle to castle, and from 
town to town, in search of custom, charging so 
much per tale ; and they are said to have preserved 
and transmitted in this manner most of the old and 
popular romances of Europe. 

“he progress of the press, comparatively slow 
as it has been in Italy, has long since superseded 
this profession, as it is probable the advance of the 
schoolmaster will that of the letter-writer, which is 
still a tolerably remunerative business in the south- 
ern division of the continent. About the middle 
of the last century it had attained its zenith in 
Paris, and many of the chief practitioners kept reg- 
ular offices, with numerous clerks, appointed, ac- 
cording to their abilities, for the different orders of 
epistles, the composition of which they were ex- 

ected to manage as well as the penmanship. 
[hus one was in the application line, which prov- 
ince included all letters of inquiry addressed to 
public offices, and those of people in search of 
situations. Next came the friendly division: it 
comprehended all correspondence with relatives or 
mere acquaintances. But the principal and most 
laborious was the love department, which required 
a double supply of hands. A facility in the imita- 
tion of different handwritings was an acknowledged 
recommendation to this employment, and its confi- 
dential secresy was respected even by the police 
of the period. 

It is worthy of remark, that the professed letter- 
writer never appeared among the trades of England, 
in those very times of education so graphically 
described by a popular poetaster— 


When not a man in twenty score 
Knew how to make his mark. 


The nearest approach to it was the occupation of 
a small number then called clerks, but generally 
poor, unbeneficed clergymen, or ill-provided stu- 
dents, residing in large towns, who were employed 
to write news-letters, or summaries of the current 
intelligence, to the more curious of the nobility 
when abroad or in the country : their vocation flour- 
ished chiefly in the Elizabethan age, at the close 
of which it began to wane before that great adjunct 
of modern life—the newspaper; but some remains 
of it are observable in the time of the Protectorate, 
and it does not seem to have been totally extinct at 
the Revolution. 

There are still older and equally superannuated 
trades that figure in the records of what may be 
called England’s rustic times. One of them (and 
a contrast it is to the last-mentioned) was that of a 
pewterer. The manufacture of pewter-ware ap- 
pears to have been almost peculiar to England, and 
was esteemed an affair of national pride and profit 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, when 
the guild of pewterers was incorporated in the city 
of London, and a law, dictated by the narrow policy 
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of the age, prohibited under severe penalties any 
who understood the art and mystery of pewter- 
making from going beyond the four seas of Britain, 
or taking the son of an alien as an apprentice, on 
any pretext whatever. It is strange to look on the 
old disused plates and flagons which may yet be 
seen in some out-of-the-way farm-house—the only 
remnants of once bright and ample rows—and think 
on how many subjects public opinion has changed, 
as well as on pewter, since parliament passed that 
Statute. 

A trade in many respects contemporary with the 
pewterers, was that known as a woman’s tailor: 
for, singular as it may sound, the dressmakers of 
our female ancestors belonged entirely to the rough- 
er sex. Whether this arrangement originated in 
the fashions of the former times, which prescribed 
the same substantial materials for the external gar- 
ments of both lord and lady, dividing their rich 
velvets, heavy silks, and fine broadeloths equally 
between them, with comparatively small difference 
of form; or whether it was owing to a practical 
paradox in their social economy, similar to that 
which occupies tall fellows with gauze and gum- 
flowers in our modern shops—is now too distant for 
our discovery ; but the profession continued to stitch 
and prosper till the beginning of Charles 1.’s reign, 
when his queen, Henrietta Maria, introduced at 
once that article of dress called the mantua, and its 
feminine fabricator, as a French improvement, to 
the ladies of her court; on which account the term 
mantua-maker was applied to needlewomen in gen- 
eral, almost to our own times. Shakspeare, in one 
of his dramas, introduces a disciple of the art refer- 
red to, in terms which indicate how low a place 
the kirtle-making man held in popular respect. 

A branch of female industry which rose with his 
decline, has long since merged in the complicated 
duties of the laundress; but in the Jatter days of 
Elizabeth, few professions in England were more 
remunerative than that of a starcher. Stiffness was 
then the order of dress ; and a divine of the period 
complains that the court starchers were more es- 
teemed and better paid than the court chaplains. 
How far that preposterous preference may have 
weighed with the pulpit, it is not for us to decide ; 
but sundry sermons were preached against starch : 
yet in the reign of Charles II. it appears that the 
apprentice fees required by a professor of the art, 
were, £10 for boiling, and £5 for putting on—a 
smart sum as money was then estimated. 

An observant statist has remarked, that the only 
trade which has become extinct in Scotland for 
many centuries, is that of the professional beggar 
or bluegown, a humble but significant feature of 
his times. One of the most primitive and longest 
perpetuated trades is that of the gem-seeker of 
Bohemia, the rocks of that mountainous and yet 
wild country being known to contain a great variety 
of stones valued by the jeweller. The opal, jasper, 
and amethyst, are found imbedded in their crevices ; 
and in the search for these the gem-seeker spends 
his days. He goes into the wilds a solitary man, 
like the chamois-hunter of the Alps ; but carrying, 
in lieu of his rifle and ammunition, a chisel, a ham- 
mer, and a small wooden mallet stuck in his belt, 
from which hangs a pouch to contain the gems. 
He is generally of the peasant class, and not par- 
ticularly regular in his habits, a too frequent aecom- 
paniment of uncertain earnings, which those of the 
gem-seeker must be; but as a class, their patience 
and skill in tracing out the objects of their search 
are said to be almust incredible ; and there are cur- 
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rent a thousand tales of fortunate men who bought the tide, was as much wanted as a law to foster 
lands and built castles with the proceeds of a single} and develop the nautical genius of England. What 
day’s discovery. However, these stories generally| has been done to promote our maritime greatness 
date from distant times. re ee : 
Popular superstition or credulity has given ground artificially has been a work of supererogation, as 
for several singular and sometimes profitable trades ; the thing was sure enough to advance left to itself; 
such as the rain-makers of Africa, the serpent-| and it has been done at the expense of the trading 
charmers of India,.and the fortune-tellers, dream-| interests, which are really the true healthful nurs- 
readers, and finders of stolen goods, so trusted in ing mothers of the commercial navy. We have 


Europe’s darker days, and still known through stinted, balked, and fretted the wet-nurse in the 
some lowly representatives in its backward corners. 


It is, however, consolatory to think that so few mistaken notion of thereby improving the nourish- 
really useful trades have been lost or superseded in | ™@"" of the suckling. And on uprest & now 
the course of ages, compared with the many ave- raised at the idea of depriving of his coral and 
nues of exertion opened by an increased demand for} bells this gigantic baby which has thrashed the 
the conveniencies and refinements of life. Strange; whole world. 


it is, too, in spite of the familiarity consequent on| moans, is still as much as ever in arms, and it will 
everyday recurrence, to reflect how many of the 


be the death of the poor helpless innocent to take 
employments of mankind are full of risk and dan-| iis Mit oe-cet end wentnet tinie tien 

ger: the diver, the miner, and the fireman, have | M ty pap , 

dreadful trades, as well as the “one that gathers} Mr. Labouchere has excellently expounded the 
samphire."’ ‘They are indeed, to quote from a) Merits of the question, and pointed ont the mani- 
German philosopher, ‘ ennobled by utility ;’’ and | fold inconveniences and evils resulting from the 
as the butcher remarked of his own ungentle craft,| interference with the natural course of trade. 


** somebody must do .* Doubtless the reconcil- Whether the system was originally expedient or 
ing power of habit may be largely reckoned on; 


; oe . not, from the time that other nations adopted it 
and in this portion of the curiosities of trade, an oiekt Uintah 0 eniiees om. 01 See ke 
honest Savoyard’s experience, though belonging to 6 ) ee oe ee 
the last century, seems to deserve a place for its| °UrSelves, as well as detrimental to the whole 
singularity. He had been obliged to leave his) world. For it is clear that if every nation acts 
native valleys in search of work, and could find| upon the principle of the Navigation Laws, the 
none but that of making wooden shoes for the; commerce of each must be carried on at double 


French peasants among whom he settled ; in pro-| the necessary cost, every ship going or returning 
cess of time the sabots, such as the Savoyard made, | : 


went out of fashion, and then he betook himself to | mae tyres ty ae oneh aad ite errands. ‘ 
the sweeping of chimneys. Some years after, a ole ye not in the power of our legislature to 
mine was opened in the district, and the Savoyard | Tle that England shall carry for the world, as we 
became a collier, but still varying matters with his | once fondly imagined. No act of Parliament could 
second profession : when he went down a shaft, the| carry this point against the jealousies and interests 
worthy man was wont to thank his stars that it ra) of other nations. Our share in the carrying trade 
not up a flue ; and when on the sooty ascension, | myst depend not on statutes, but on the cheapness, 
his thanksgivings were equally fervent that he was speed, and care with which our shipowners cau 
not going down to the mine ; but he always assured | f ayer Wow fk b Dg 
his friends that neither of them was so bad as the | PeTiorm te business. ‘Now it happens untortu 
making of sabots. nately that the fancied and much overrated protec- 
tion of the Navigation Laws has worked to our 
From the Examiner. | disadvantage in one of these elements of prefer- 
ae te ence, for while other nations have been taking all 
oe Saree we pains for the improvement of their commercial 
marine, we have been idle, relying on the exclu- 
sion of competition, and the consequence is, that 
our masters of merchantmen are generally inferior 
to those of our continental and American rivals in 
sity to the water is about as much within the caus-} science, conduct, and care of their cargoes. They 
ation of statute laws as the British propensity to| are the same fine seamen they always were, and 
the sea. The legislature has only taken very ill-| unmatched still in the handling of their ships; but 
advised pains to nurse and fuster what wanted no ignorant, dissolute, intemperate, and tyrannical, the 
nursing and fostering, and was sure to make its! sure concomitant of addiction to drink. There are, 
way with only fair play. If laws and bounties) of course, remarkable and eminent exceptions ; Mr, 
could make a marine, France would be as well! Green's ships, fur example, being excellently offi- 
furnished with seamen as Englaid; but France| cered; but the general run of shipmasters have 
has failed in her artificial attempts to force a navy| only an able foremastman’s qualifications with a 
as fruit is raised in hot-houses, because the indig-| commander's station. 
enous qualities were wanting, the Gallic cock} But if it were true, as it certainly is not, that 
having no vocation to water. The difficulty is to| our commercial marine were all that could be de- 
get a Frenchman to take to the sea, which he! sired, and that its excellences were referable to 


Jack, it is averred with piteous 














Dense indeed must be the prejudice, or egre- 
giously green the credulity, to entertain the belief 
that the maritime greatness of England is referable 
to a certain act of Parliament. A-duck’s propen- 


never does heartily; and to keep a coast-bred Eng-| the protection of the Navigation Laws, yet the 
question would fairly arise, as Colonel Thompson 
states, whether it is just to make the trade of the 
country pay for more servants at sea than it wants. 


lishman from taking to it, which he does with the 
natural affection of a water-fowl. A law to en- 
courage the current of the Thames, or the set of 
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To force the supply of seamen, is it fair that a 
merchant’s ship should make a voyage in ballast 
when she might be in cargo? If you wanted to 
double the namber of hackney-coachmen, the object 
might be to some extent effected by exacting that 
every cab should return empty the distance it had 
carried a fare; but would not this be rather hard 
on the part of the public needing conveyance? 
Most pithily Colonel Thompson exposed the re- 
strictive fallacy. 


That there was a misunderstanding, on the other 
side of the house, as to the principle which that 
side maintained. In simple words, what they did 
maintain was, that protection al:vays meant giving a 
shilling for sixpennyworth in return. The country, 
or large portions of the country, were indoctrinated 
with the belief that giving Is. for 6d. in return 
could be consistent neither with sound policy nor 
with a sound commercial system. Hon. gentlemen 
spoke of the industry of the country protecting the 
industry of the country, and protection was under- 
stood, by those with whom he agreed, to mean that 
they would prop up one man’s industry by taking 
away from another’s industry. A man advised to 
take a wife replied, ‘* Whose wife shall I take ?”’ 
When hon. gentlemen opposite spoke of protecting 
industry he and his friends were always prepared to 
ask, ‘* Who is the sufferer?’ The protection of 
hon. gentlemen opposite resolved itself into this, 
that some man’s industry was to be put a stop to 
with the view of putting in advance another man’s 
industry, with the ¢ertium quid of a damage to the 
consumers besides. Hon. gentlemen would not in- 
terfere with the omnibus which charged a fare of 
6d. when the hackney-coach charged Is. 6d. for the 
same distance ; for they must be conscious that the 
shilling saved in the omnibus was not thrown into 
the river, but might go to the butcher, the grocer, 
or the pastryeook. ‘The man who went in the om- 
nibus, and whose shilling went to the butcher, the 
grocer, or the pastrycook, got something for his 
shilling, while the other, who went in the hackney- 
coach, did not. And that was what made the differ- 
ence ; that was what turned the balance in favor of 
the freedom of trade which permitted the omnibus 
to range about the streets. If any one asked the 
hackney-coachmen what they reckoned their chance 
of success, were it proposed to put down the omni- 
bus for the benefit of their trade, the honest fellows 
would rub their brows and say, ‘* We wish we may 
get it.’ Hon. gentlemen said they were not to en- 
courage foreign labor. Neither would he encourage 
foreign and diminish English labor. He hoped hon. 
gentlemen had heard and would carry away with 
them the firm conviction and knowledge that in the 
opinion of his side of the house the idea of free 
trade diminishing English labor was all a delusion. 
Those hon. gentlemen forgot the fact that wherever 
they apparently encouraged English labor in one 
direction, they infallibly diminished and destroyed it 
in some other direction. 


Seldom has there been seen a question with the 
argument so completely all one side. The pro- 
tectionists have really nothing to plead, but that 
whilst the horse-shoe has been nailed to the ship’s 
mast things have flourished and advanced, and that 
therefore it must be ruin to remove the ‘alisman of 
England's greatness. The country, however, has 
undergone so many of these predicted ruins pro- 
ceeding upon the assumption cum hoc propter hoc, 


confounding coincidence with consequence, that the 
public is little scared with the hackneyed vaticina- 
tion. 

Our only regret is that Mr. Labouchere did not 
carry his modification of the pending measure as 
to the coasting trade to the extent of completely 
opening it; not that we attach much importance 
to the practical effect, which would be little, but 
the example of giving full scope to the principle 
of free trade would have been of value. Foreign- 
ers could never compete with our people in our 
coasting trade. A domicile is an essential to the 
trade of small coasters; and the only people in 
Europe ‘who are content to make a home of their 
vessels, and who want no pied @ terre, are the 
Dutch and the English. The Dutch who stick 
to their old galiots, which make a three weeks’ 
voyage of what an English cutter or schooner 
makes a three days’ passage, are rivals not to be 
dreaded ; but, on the other hand, if the coasts of 
England and France were as open to the ships of 
the two nations as the two banks of the Thames 
to the navigation of the Kentish and Essex men, 
there is not a doubt that British packets would ob- 
tain possession of the lines of communication from 
Brest to Dunkirk, and would also come in for a 
large share of the traffic in the Mediterranean ; so 
backward are our neighbors in enterprise and skill 
in steam navigation. 





From the Examiner. 
ITALIAN ANARCHY. 


- We must own we look upon Italy with some- 
what of the compassion with which we regard a 
condemned criminal whose execution is merely de- 
ferred. There is no chance of escape. Absolute 
power is in the hands of that arch-gaoler Austria 
to keep the mad Italian within the walls of his 
cell. He there raves of freedom indeed, but it is 
madness and illusion. How can a Tuscan or a 
Roman republic live? Tuscany appertains to an 
Austrian prince, and all the powers of Europe are 
interested in restoring the supremacy and dignity 
of the pope. 

It would be mercy to execute the victim at once, 
to march an overwhelming force to Rome and 
Florence, and preclude the possibility of a few 
brave and honest Italians exposing themselves. to 
jeopardy and ruin in a vain attempt at resistance. 
But Austria has all her troops engaged in Hun- 
gary, where, though an army has been defeated, 
a peasant war is to be crushed and prevented, 
which is a work of more time. Austria, there- 
fore, has not at the moment a sufficient disposable 
force to crush Central, as well as guard Northern, 
Italy. Hence the adjournment of the counter rev- 
olution; and hence the Roman and the Tuscan 
liberals are allowed to play their pranks before 
high heaven in all impunity. 

Meantime a congress is opening at Brussels, to 
which the Italian states were bidden to send repre- 
sentatives. Now it would not have been conve- 
nient to hold such a congress, if the Italian states 





were free, independent, and in their normal con- 
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dition of monarchy; for then Austria might not so 
easily have imposed her autocratic dictation upon 
them. But anarchy having been fomented at Flor- 
ence and at Rome, and fomented, we understand, 
chiefly by the absolutist parties, Tuscany and the 
pope are excluded, and of course prevented from 
sending envoys to take part in the labors of con- 
gress. Or should envoys from these potentates 
come, they will be sufficiently occupied with be- 
seeching for the restoration of their sovereigns by 
main force, instead of considering and concerting 
measures and conditions for Italian independence. 
The congress of Brussels is a trap for Italy ; and 
in order to force the Italians into it, popular insur- 
rection has been impelled to establish its riotous 
sway. 

General Narvaez, it seems, who cannot defend 
his own mail coaches from being burned, proposed 
to undertake the conquest of Rome, provided he 
were paid for it. But the pope has no funds, and 
the Spaniards could not go to war without their 
supply of dollars and carabancas. Then Naples 
was thought of. The king offered to subdue the 
Romans. But the Romans, it was thought, how- 
ever unlikely to resist Austrian troops, might take 
a pride in trouncing the Neapolitans. And so the 
pope remains at Gaeta, and the Prince of Canino, 
like another Rienzi, has proclaimed a Roman re- 
public. 

It is understood that if the Austrians pass the 
Po, the French instantly set sail to Civita Vecchia. 
It is also understood that if the Austrians redccupy 
Parma and Placentia, the Piedmontese are bound 
to consider it a breach of the armistice, and will 
march into these duchies also. The king himself 
cannot prevent it. Here, then, are chances of 
collision and war, which it behoves the great states 
to remove by some more expeditious agreement 
than any likely to be arrived at by the congress of 
Brussels. And hence, we believe the reason of 
Count Colleredo’s visit to London. 

Austria, on her side, was willing to adjourn 
these differences, and sought to gain time till Hun- 
gary was pacified; but the flight of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and the disturbed state of the 
Duchy of Parma, are thought to render imperative 
some decisive steps for the pacification of Central 
Italy. 

Louis Napoleon, for his part, also deprecates 
any Austrian move, or any summary putting down 
of Italian freedom more than has already been 
achieved. He thinks with justice that it might 
awaken 
France, and thereby exercise an untoward effect on 
the elections for the new chamber. Thus France 
and Austria unite in the desire to adjourn the ex- 
tinction of Italian freedom. It is, however, not out 
of sympathy or good feeling towards the Italians 
that these powers respect them. The case is 
merely that the absolutists of Europe are not yet 
quite ready to re-forge and rivet on the old fetters. 





republic indignation and influence in | 
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Dewan Mootras began the day on the 28th 
December by opening a furious fire upon our bat- 
teries—sometimes discharging stones and baked 
mud from his guns in lieu of shot ; sometimes treat- 
ing us to a few red-hot balls, and sometimes ex- 
ploding brass or composition shells over the heads 
of our troops. The cannonade lasted all day and 
night of the 28th, and by the 29th, so close had the 
besiegers arrived to the city walls, that their heavy 
guns were breaching them at a distance of no more 
than 80 yards. ‘Tremendous damage was caused in 
the town by our shot and shell practice, and in the 
fort a granary was set fire to, and several small 
magazines exploded. The new invention, gun-cot- 
ton, was used with great efficiency by the Bombay 
troops. 

On the 30th a terrific explosion took place in the 
fort, shaking the ground like an earthquake, and 
sending up a column of dust and smoke half a mile 
into the air. This was caused by the destruction, 
by a lucky shell, of Moolraj’s principal magazine. 
It is said the most fearful devastation was caused by 
this occurrence. The dewan’s mother, and several 
of his relatives, with many of the sirdars, and a 
great number of troops and people, were blown up 
into the sky, while mosques and houses and huge 
masses of masonry came tumbling down in destrue- 
tive confusion. ‘The explosion was heard, and the 
column of smoke seen, eleven or twelve miles off. 
The first surprise over, the effect of this terrific ex- 
plosion was hailed with the greatest delight by the 
besiegers, and the artilleryman who had levelled 
the mortar was rewarded by General Whish on the 
spot, while the men of his company also received a 
present of money. 


On this the Boston Post well remarks, as fol- 
lows :— 


In India annexation goes on amid carnage and 
desolation, characteristic of the progress of British 
_power here. The bombardment of Moultan—so 
terrible to the besieged, with so little comparative 
‘loss of life to the besiegers—will now furnish a 
fresh theme for the benevolent denunciations of 
the Times, which was so moved at the operations 
\of General Scott at Vera Cruz. It thundered 
| against the barbarity of firing, in this peaceful age, 
It can now 





into the houses of innocent people. 
| look at what British cannon has done at Moultan. 
| anon 
1 From the Times of Feb. 22. 
| Tne Latrer-pay Saints.—On Tuesday last 
| Swansea was quite enlivened in consequence of the 
arrival of several wagens loaded with luggage, 
_attended by some scores of the ‘‘ bold peasantry”’ 
| of Carmarthenshire, and almost an equal number of 
' the inhabitants of Merther and the surrounding dis- 
| triets, together with their families. The formidable 
|party were nearly all ‘* Latter-day Saints,’’ and 
| came to this town for the purpose of proceeding to 
| Liverpool in the Troubadour steamer, where a ship 
\is in readiness to transport them next week to the 
| glittering regions of California. This goodly com- 
pany is under the command of a popular saint, 
known as Captain Dan Jones, a hardy traveller, and 
!a brother of the well-known John Jones of Llan- 
| gollen, the able disputant on the subject of baptism. 
Ie arrived in the town on Tuesday evening, and 
seems to enjoy the respect and confidence of his 





faithful band. Amongst the group were many 
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substantial farmers from the neighborhoods of 
Brechfa and Llanybydder, Carmarthenshire ; and, 
although they were well to do, they disposed of 
their ——— to get to California, their New 
Jerusalem, as they deem it, where their fanaticism 
teaches them to believe that they will escape from 
the general destruction and conflagration that is 
shortly to envelope the earth. It is their intention, 
we are informed, not to visit the gold regions, but 
the agricultural districts, where they intend, they 
say, by helping one another, to reside in peace and 
harmony, and to exemplify the truth of ‘ brotherly 
love,’’ not in name, but in practice. Amongst the 
number who came here were several men, 
varying from seventy to ninety years of age, and 
whose ** hoary locks’’ not only proclaim their length- 
ened years, but render it very improbable they will 
live to see America; yet so deluded are the poor 
and simple ‘* Saints,’’ that they believe that every 
one amongst them, however old and infirm they 
may be, will as surely land in California safely as 
they started from Wales. Their faith is most ex- 
traordinary. On Wednesday morning, after being 
addressed by their leader, all repaired on board in 
admirable order and with extraordinary resignation. 
Their departure was witnessed by hundreds of 
spectators, and whilst the steamer gayly passed 
down the river the saints commenced singing a 
favorite hymn. Ca entering the piers, however, 
they abruptly stopped singing, and lustily responded 
to the cheering with which they were greeted by 
the inhabitants. — Cambrian. 





From the Home Jouraal. 
THE LAMENT OF A STRICKEN HEART. 


BY HELEN IRVING. 


1 cannot smile, though joyous summer flingeth 
Her golden radiance over wood and wave, 

*Mid all her beauty, I but feel she bringeth 
Young flowers, beloved, to bloom above thy grave. 


Above thy grave—the couch where thou art sleep- 
ing, 
Who wert more fair than any flower could be, 
They and the angels watch alternate keeping, 
Breathing their low, sweet requiem over thee. 


On the still night wind through the lattice stealing, 
Floats in the quivering melody to me, 

But of my sorrowing soul no sad revealing, 
Angel or night wind may bear back to thee. 


Thou art at rest—and all the anguish rending 
The heart erst one with thine, thou canst not 
know ; 
Thine ear hears not the agonized upsending 
Of prayer ou prayer from out this crushing woe. 


Lone is the home whence thy young life hath parted, 
Hushed is the air that knew thy love’s low tone, 
Gone is the light thy starry soul imparted, 
Grief’s dark’ning veil o’er heart and hearth is 
thrown. 


Waking or sleeping, comes the thought that never 
Thy hand again in love’s warm clasp may thrill, 

Thine eye’s soft fire shall glow no more forever, 
Thy heart’s quick pulses evermore are still. 


1 know, the form that ’neath the sod reposes, 
Thou for an angel-glory hast laid down, 
And but put off love’s coronal of roses, 
To wear a radiant and immortal crown. 





LAMENT OF A STRICKEN HEART.—NEW BOOKS. 


I know, beloved, thy cherished voice is lending 
Its glorious music to the choir above, 
Thy soul of light, with kindred spirits blending, 
es in the beauty of a heavenly love. 


But ah, my world is desolate without thee, 

And storm-clouds hide the stars I fain would see; 
Oh, for His holy presence round about me, 

To light my spirit on, to heaven and thee! 





NEW BOOKS. 
From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
Poems by James T. Fields, have been published 
in a thin volume, by Wm. D. Ticknor & Company, 
Boston. We have looked them over with much 
pleasure. The longest poem in the collection, ‘* The 
Post of Honor,” is by no means the best. We are 
attracted rather by the pleasant ballads, the airy 
songs and other graceful trifles which form the rest 
of the collection. ‘Take this example : 
COMMON SENSE. 
She came among the gathering crowd, 
A maiden fair, without pretence, 


And when they asked her humble name, 
She whispered mildly, ‘*‘ Common Sense.”’ 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 
_ Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather— 
And when they sneered, she simply said, 
‘*] dress according to the weather.”’ 


They argued long, and reasoned loud, 
In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, 
While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 
They knew the length of Plato’s beard, 
And how the scholars wrote in Saturn ; 
She studied authors not so deep, 
And took the Bible for her pattern. 


And so she said, ‘‘ Exeuse me, friends, 
I find all have their proper places, 
And Common Sense should stay at home 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.’’ 
From the Boston Post. 

We are indebted to the author for this beautifully 
printed book, containing two occasional addresses 
and many short and miscellaneous pieces. Mr. 
Fields has long been known in this neighborhood 
as a poet of great sweetness. Ile usually writes 
with taste, and his productions will better stand the 
test of verbal criticism than those of almost any 
other of our younger writers. Again, he despises 
mere oddity and novelty of expression, and is no 
follower of any of the fashionable poets of the day. 
These positive and negative excellences have con- 
tributed to give to Mr. Fields an honorable literary 
rank. The best, because the most original and sig- 
nificant pieces in the volume, are the semi-humorous 
and pathetic. Mr. Fields has, perhaps, more of the 
man and the wit than of the poet in his composition 
In this view, we refer to the “* Ballad of the Tem- 
pest,” ‘Common Sense,” ‘The Alarmed Skip- 
per,’ and ‘* Life at Niagara,’’ as the most merito- 
rious in the collection. ‘* The Post of Honor’’ isa 
scholarlike and gentlemanly address, uttering noble 
and honorable sentiments in a manly style. Many 
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of the other compositions, also, are well written 
verse on poetical subjects. 





From the Boston Journal. 

This is the modest title of a volume just published 
by Ticknor & Co., of this city, ushering into the 
world, in a tangible and responsible shape, some 
truly beautiful and original poems, which manifest 
not only a correct mode of thinking, and a degree 
of taste and refinement that does honor to the author, 
but literary talent and wit of a high grade, and which 
augur most favorably of the future efforts of the poet. 
The longest poem in the book is the ‘ Post of 
Honor,’ which was delivered before the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association, Nov. 15, 1848, and 
justly admired by a large and discriminating audi- 
ence. We give below two poems from this little 
volume. 


THE ALARMED SKIPPER. 


‘Tt was an ancient Mariner.” 
Many a long, long year ago, 
Nantucket skippers had a plan 
Of finding out, though ‘* lying low,”’ 
How near New York their schooners ran. 


They greased the lead before it fell, 

And then, by sounding through the night— 
Knowing the soil that stuck, so well, 

They always guessed their reckoning right. 


A skipper gray, whose eyes were dim, 
Could tell, by fasting, just the spot, 
And so below he ‘d ‘‘ dowse the glim’’— 

After, of course, his ‘* something hot.’ 


Snug in his berth, at eight o’clock, 

This ancient skipper might be found ; 
No matter how his craft would rock, 

He slept—for skippers’ naps are sound ! 


The watch or deck would now and then 
Run down and wake him, with the lead ; 
He ‘d up, and taste, and tell the men 
How many miles they went ahead. 


One night, *t was Jotham Marden’s watch, 
A curious wag—the pedler’s son— 

And so he mused, (the wanton wretch,) 
* To-night I "ll have a grain of fun. 


“ We're all a set of stupid fools 
To think the skipper knows by fasting 
What ground he ’s on—Nantucket schools 
Don’t teach such stuff, with all their basting !”’ 


And so he took the well-greased lead, 
And rubbed it o’er a box of earth 

That stood on deck—(a parsnip bed)— 
And then he sought the skipper’s berth. 


** Where are we now, sir? Please to taste.”’ 
__ The skipper yawned, put out his tongue, 
Then oped his eyes in wondrous hasie, 

And then upon the floor he sprung! 


The skipper stormed, and tore his hair, 


A BRIDAL MELODY. 


She stood, like an angel just wandered from heaven, 
A pilgrim benighted away from the skies, 

And little we deemed that to mortals were given 
Such visions of beauty as came from her eyes. 


She looked up and smiled on the many glad faces, 
The friends of her childhood who stood by her 
side ; 
But she shone o’er them all, like a queen of the 
Graces, 
When blushing she whispered the vow of a bride. 


We sang an old song, as with garlands we crowned 
her, 
And each left a kiss on her delicate brow ; 
And we prayed that a blessing might ever surround 
her, 
And the future of life be unclouded as now. 





From the Book 
ON A PAIR OF ANTLERS, BROUGHT FROM GERMANY. 


Gift from the land of song and wine, 
Can I forget the enchanted day, 
When first along the glorious Rhine 

I heard the huntsman’s bugle play, 
And marked the early star that dwells 
Among the cliffs of Drachenfels ? 


Again the isles of beauty rise ;— 
Again the crumbling tower appears, 

That stands, defying stormy skies, 
With memories of a thousand years ; 

And dark old forests wave again, 

And shadows crowd the dusky plain. 


They brought the gift that I might hear 
The music of the roaring pine,— 

To fill again my charmed ear 
With echoes of the Rodenstein, 

With echoes of the silver horn, 

Across the wailing waters borne. 


Trophies of spoil! henceforth your place 
Is in this quiet home of mine ;— 
Farewell the busy, bloody chase, 
Mute emblems now of * auld lang syne,” 
When Youth and Hope went hand in hand 
To roam the dear old German land. 


The Boy of Mount Rhigi, is the title of a little 
book by Miss Sedgwick, just published by Crosby 
& Nichols, of Boston. It was written, says the 
author, in her preface, to awaken in those of our 
young people who have been carefully nurtured, a 
sense of their duty to those who are less favored. 
This design is most admirably executed, and none 
of those for whom the work was intended could 
read it without being moved by the persuasives to 
benevolence and sympathy which the author has so 
skilfully set before them in the form of a narrative. 
The struggles between conscience and the tempta- 
tions of poverty, in which the temptations are so 
often victorious, are exceedingly well described, 





Thrust on his boots, and roared to Marden— 
‘* Nantucket ’s sunk, and here we are 
Right over old Marm Hackett’s garden !”’ 


and some parts of the story are deeply pathetic. 
The work deserves all the suecess which we hear 


| it obtains, and we hope soon to see the announce- 
| = m. . ° 
ment of a second edition.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Parospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, | Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to barrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch ; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of Tue Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
«=~ hical Discoveries, th f Colonizati 
1 scoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which iy cataiion over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
afluirs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap Hiteatate it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in | other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. ‘The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by Mane we oy the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
uspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrert & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and pometty attended to. To 
insure aus in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

a paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
ows -— 


Fourcopiesfor . . . $20 00. 
Nine “ & ° . $40 00. 
Twelve“ “ ae $50 00. 





Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
en their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
a, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





& encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally he i ge with more than newspaper 
postage, (14 cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.--For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Euro 
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and in this country, this 


has sopeeees to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the —— only of the current literature of the 
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the utmost expansion of the present age. 


language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension 1 


udes a portraiture of the human mind ia 
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